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CHAPTER    XXXI 

SEED-TIME 

What  Fate  does,  let  Fate  answer  for. 

One  afternoon  Joseph  had  his  wish.  More- 
over, he  had  it  given  to  him  even  as  he 
desired,  which  does  not  usually  happen.  We 
are  given  a  part,  or  the  whole,  so  distorted 
that  we  fail  to  recognise  it. 

Joseph  looked  up  from  his  work  and  saw 
Jocelyn  coming  into  the  bungalow  garden. 

He  went  out  to  meet  her,  putting  on  his 
coat  as  he  went. 

'  How   is   Mr.    Meredith  ? '   she    asked    at 
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once.  Her  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  there 
was  a  sort  of  breathlessness  in  her  manner 
which  Joseph  did  not  understand. 

'  He  is  a  bit  better,  miss,  thank  you  kindly. 
But  he  don't  make  the  progress  I  should  like. 
It's  the  weakness  that  follows  the  malarial 
attack  that  the  doctor  has  to  fight  against.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  '  asked  Jocelyn. 

'  Well,  miss,  at  the  moment  he  is  in  the 
drawing-room.  We  bring  him  down  there 
for  the  change  of  air  in  the  afternoon. 
Likely  as  not,  he's  asleep.' 

And  presently  Jack  Meredith,  lying  com- 
fortably somnolent  on  the  outskirts  of  hfe, 
heard  light  footsteps,  but  hardly  heeded 
them.  He  knew  that  some  one  came  into 
the  room  and  stood  silently  by  his  couch  for 
some  seconds.  He  lazily  unclosed  his  eyelids 
for  a  moment,  not  in  order  to  see  who  was 
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there,  but  with  a  view  of  intimating  tliat  he 
was  not  asleep.  But  he  was  not  wholly 
conscious.  To  men  accustomed  to  an  active, 
energetic  life,  a  long  illness  is  nothing  but  a 
period  of  complete  rest.  In  his  more  active 
moments  Jack  Meredith  sometimes  thought 
that  this  rest  of  his  was  extending  into  a 
dangerously  long  period,  but  he  was  too 
weak  to  feel  anxiety  about  anything. 

Jocelyn  moved  away  and  busied  herself 
noiselessly  with  one  or  two  of  those  small 
duties  of  the  sick-room  which  women  see  and 
men  ignore.  But  she  could  not  keep  away. 
She  came  back  and  stood  over  him  with  a 
silent  sense  of  possession  which  made  that 
moment  one  of  the  happiest  of  her  life.  She 
remembered  it  in  after  years,  and  the  com- 
plex feelings  of  utter  happiness  and  complete 
misery  that  filled  it. 
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At  last  a  fluttering  moth  gave  the  excuse 
her  heart  longed  for,  and  her  fino^ers  rested 
for  a  moment,  light  as  the  moth  itself,  on 
his  hair.  There  was  something  in  the  touch 
which  made  him  open  his  eyes — uncompre- 
hending at  first,  and  then  filled  with  a  sudden 
life. 

'  Ah  ! '  he  said,  '  you — you  at  last ! ' 

He  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his.  He 
was  weakened  by  illness  and  a  great  fatigue. 
Perhaps  he  was  ofi"  his  guard,  or  only  half 
awake. 

'  I  never  should  have  got  better  if  you 
had  not  come,'  he  said.  Then,  suddenly,  he 
seemed  to  recall  himself,  and  rose  with  an 
effort  from  his  recumbent  position. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  he  said  with  a  return  of 
his  old  half-humorous  manner,  '  whether  to 
thank  you  first  for  your  hospitality  or  to  beg 
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your  pardon  for  making  such  unscrupulous 
use  of  it.' 

She  was  looking  at  him  closely  as  he 
stood  before  her,  and  all  her  knowledge  of 
human  ills  as  explored  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  all  her  experience,  all  her  powers 
of  observation,  were  on  the  alert.  He  did 
not  look  very  ill.  The  brown  of  a  year's 
sunburn  such  as  he  had  gone  through  on  the 
summit  of  an  equatorial  mountain,  where 
there  was  but  little  atmosphere  between  earth 
and  sun,  does  not  bleach  off  in  a  couple  of 
months.  Physically  regarded,  he  was  stronger, 
broader,  heavier-limbed,  more  robust,  than 
when  she  had  last  seen  him — but  her  know- 
ledge went  deeper  than  complexion,  or  the 
passing  effort  of  a  strong  will. 

'  Sit  down,'  she  said  quietly.  *  You  are 
not  strong  enough  to  stand  about.' 
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He  obeyed  her  with  a  little  laugh. 

'  You  do  not  know,'  he  said,  '  how  pleasant 
it  is  to   see  you — fresh  and  English-looking 
It  is  like  a  tonic.     Where  is  Maurice  ?  ' 

'  He  will  be  here  soon,'  she  replied  ;  '  he 
is  attending  to  the  landing  of  the  stores. 
We  shall  soon  make  you  strong  and  well ; 
for  we  have  come  laden  with  cases  of  deli- 
cacies for  your  special  delectation.  Your 
father  chose  them  himself  at  Fortnum  and 
Mason's.' 

He  winced  at  the  mention  of  his  father's 
name,  and  drew  in  his  legs  in  a  peculiar, 
decisive  way. 

'  Then  you  knew  I  was  ill  ? '  he  said, 
almost  suspiciously. 

'  Yes,  Joseph  telegraphed 

'  To  whom  ?  '  sharply. 

'To  Maurice.' 
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Jack  Meredith  nodded  his  head.  It  was 
perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  communicative 
Joseph  was  not  there  at  that  moment. 

'  We  did  not  expect  you  for  another  ten 
days,'  said  Meredith  after  a  little  pause,  as 
if  anxious  to  change  the  subject.  '  Marie 
said  that  your  brother's  leave  was  not  up 
until  the  week  after  next,' 

Jocelyn  turned  away,  apparently  to  close 
the  window.  She  hesitated.  She  could  not 
tell  him  what  had  brought  them  back 
sooner  —  what  had  demanded  of  Maurice 
Gordon  the  sacrifice  of  ten  days  of  his 
holiday. 

'We  do  not  always  take  our  full  term,' 
she  said  vaguely. 

And  he  never  saw  it.  The  vanity  of  man 
is  a  strange  thing.  It  makes  him  see  inten- 
tions that  were  never  conceived  ;  and  without 
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vanity  to  guide  his  perception  man  is  as  blind 
a  creature  as  walks  upon  this  earth. 

'  However,'  he  said,  as  if  to  prove  his  own 
density,  'I  am  selfishly  very  glad  that  you 
had  to  come  back  sooner.  Not  only  on 
account  of  the  delicacies — I  must  ask  you  to 
believe  that.  Did  my  eye  brighten  at  the 
mention  of  Fortnum  and  Mason?  I  am 
afraid  it  did.' 

She  laughed  softly.  She  did  not  pause  to 
think  that  it  was  to  be  her  daily  task  to  tend 
him  and  help  to  make  him  stronger  in  order 
that  he  might  go  away  without  delay.  She 
only  knew  that  every  moment  of  the  next 
few  weeks  was  going  to  be  full  of  a  greater 
happiness  than  she  had  ever  tasted.  As  we 
get  deeper  into  the  slough  of  life  most  of  us 
learn  to  be  thankful  that  the  future  is  hidden 
' — some  of  us  recognise  the  wisdom  and  the 
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mercy  which  decree  that  even  the  present  be 
only  partly  revealed. 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact,'  she  said  lightly,  '  I 
suppose  that  you  loathe  all  food  ?  ' 

'Loathe  it,'  he  replied.  He  was  still 
looking  at  her,  as  if  in  enjoyment  of  the 
Encfhshness  and    freshness  of   which  he  had 

o 

spoken.  '  Simply  loathe  it.  All  Joseph's 
tact  and  patience  are  required  to  make  me 
eat  even  eleven  meals  in  the  day.  He  would 
like  thirteen.' 

At  this  moment  Maurice  came  in — 
Maurice — hearty,  eager,  full  of  hfe.  He 
blustered  in  almost  as  Joseph  had  prophesied, 
kicking  the  furniture,  throwing  his  own  vitality 
into  the  atmosphere.  Jocelyn  kncAV  that 
he  liked  Jack  Meredith — and  she  knew  more. 
She  kncAv,  namely,  that  Maurice  Gordon  was 
a  different  man  when  Jack  Meredith  was  in 
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Loango.  From  Meredith's  presence  he  seemed 
to  gather  a  sense  of  security  and  comfort  even 
as  she  did — a  sense  which  in  herself  she 
understood  (for  women  analyse  love),  but 
which  in  her  brother  puzzled  her. 

'Well,  old  chap,'  said  Maurice,  'glad  to 
see  you.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Thank 
Heaven  you  were  bowled  over  by  that  con- 
founded malaria,  for  otherwise  we  should 
have  missed  you.' 

'  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,' 
answered  Meredith.  But  he  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  was  a  way  which  had  not 
previously  suggested  itself  to  him. 

'  Of  course  it  is.  The  best  way,  I  take  it. 
Well — how  do  you  feel?  Come,  you  don't 
look  so  bad.' 

'  Oh — much  better,  thanks.  I  have  got  on 
splendidly  the  last  week,  and  better  still  the 
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last  five  minutes !  The  worst  of  it  is  that  I 
shall  be  getting  well  too  soon  and  shall  have 
to  be  off.' 

'  Home  ?  '  inquired  Maurice  significantly. 

Jocelyn  moved  uneasily. 

'Yes,  home.' 

'  We  don't  often  hear  people  say  that  they 
are  sorry  to  leave  Loango,'  said  Maurice. 

'  /  will  oblige  you  whenever  you  are  taken 
with  the  desire,'  answered  Jack  hghtly ; 
'  Loango  has  been  a  very  good  friend  to  me. 
But  1  am  afraid  there  is  no  choice.  The 
doctor  speaks  very  plain  words  about  it. 
Besides,  I  am  bound  to  go  home.' 

'  To  sell  the  Simiacine  ?  '  inquired  Maurice. 

'  Yes.' 

'  Have  you  the  second  crop  with 
you  ? ' 

'Yes.' 
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'  And  the  trees  have  improved  under 
cultivation  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jack  rather  wonderingly. 
'  You  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  it.' 

'  Of  course  I  do,'  replied  Maurice  boister- 
ously. 

'  From  Durnovo  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  he  even  offered  to  take  me  into 
partnership.' 

Jack  turned  on  him  in  a  flash. 

'  Did  he  indeed  ?     On  what  conditions  ?  ' 

And  then,  when  it  was  too  late,  Maurice 
saw  his  mistake.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  exuberance  of  his  nature  had  got  him 
into  a  difficulty. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  he  replied  vaguely. 
'  It's  a  long  story.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  some 
day.' 

Jack   would   have    left    it   there  for  the 
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moment.  Maurice  Gordon  had  made  his 
meaning  quite  clear  by  glancing  signifi- 
cantly towards  his  sister.  Her  presence, 
he  intimated,  debarred  further  explana- 
tion. 

But  Jocelyn  would  not  have  it  thus.  She 
shrewdly  suspected  the  nature  of  the  bargain 
proposed  by  Durnovo,  and  a  sudden  desire 
possessed  her  to  have  it  all  out — to  drag  this 
skeleton  forth  and  flaunt  it  in  Jack  Meredith's 
face.  The  shame  of  it  all  would  have  a 
certain  sweetness  behind  its  bitterness  ; 
because,  forsooth,  Jack  Meredith  alone  was 
to  witness  the  shame.  She  did  not  pause  to 
define  the  feeling  that  rose  suddenly  in  her 
heart.  She  did  not  know  that  it  was  merely 
the  pride  of  her  love — the  desire  that  Jack 
Meredith,  though  he  would  never  love  her, 
should  know  once  for  all  that  such  a  man  as 
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Victor  Durnovo  could  be  nothing  but  repug- 
nant to  her. 

'  If  you  mean,'  she  said,  '  that  you  cannot 
tell  Mr.  Meredith  because  I  am  here,  you 
need  not  hesitate  on  that  account.' 

Maurice  laughed  awkwardly,  and  muttered 
something  about  matters  of  business.  He 
was  not  good  at  this  sort  of  thing.  Besides, 
there  was  the  initial  handicapping  knowledge 
that  Jocelyn  was  so  much  cleverer  than 
himself. 

'  Whether  it  is  a  matter  of  business  or 
not,'  she  cried  with  glittering  6yes,  '  I  want 
you  to  tell  Mr.  Meredith  now.  He  has  a 
right  to  know.  Tell  him  upon  what  condi- 
tion Mr.  Durnovo  proposed  to  admit  you  into 
the  Simiacine.' 

Maurice  still  hesitated,  bewildered,  at  a 
loss — as  men  are  when  a  seemingly    secure 
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secret  is  suddenly  discovered  to  the  world. 
He  would  still  have  tried  to  fend  it  off;  but 
Jack  Meredith,  with  his  keener  perception, 
saw  that  Jocelyn  was  determined  —  that 
further  delay  would  only  make  the  matter 
worse. 

'  If  your  sister  wants  it,'  he  said,  '  you 
had  better  tell  me.  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
man  to  act  rashly — on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.' 

Still  Maurice  tried  to  find  some  means  of 
evasion. 

'  Then,'  cried  Jocelyn,  with  flaming  cheeks, 
'  /  will  tell  you.  You  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Simiacine  scheme  by  Mr.  Durnovo 
if  you  could  persuade  or  force  me  to  marry 
him.' 

None  of  them  had  foreseen  this.  It 
had     come     about    so    strangely,    and    yet 
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so  easily,  in  the  midst  of  their  first  greet- 
ing. 

'  Yes,'  admitted  Maurice,  '  that  was  it/ 

'  And  what  answer  did  you  give  ?  '  asked 
Jocelyn. 

'  Oh,  I  told  him  to  go  and  hang  himself — 
or  words  to  that  effect,'  was  the  reply,  de- 
livered with  a  deprecating  laugh. 

'  Was  that  your  final  answer  ? '  pursued 
Jocelyn,  inexorable.  Her  persistence  sur- 
prised Jack.     Perhaps  it  surprised  herself. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so.' 

'  Are  you  sure  ?  ' 

'  Well,  he  cut  up  rough  and  threatened 
to  make  things  disagreeable  ;  so  I  think  I 
said  that  it  was  no  good  his  asking  me  to  do 
anything  in  the  matter,  as  I  didn't  know  your 
feelings.' 

'  Well,   you  can  tell  him,'  cried  Jocelyn 
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hotly,  '  tliat  never,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  would  I  dream  even  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  marrying  him.' 

And  the  two  men  were  alone. 

Maurice  Gordon  gazed  blankly  at  the 
closed  door. 

'How  was  I  to  know  she'd  take  it  like 
that  ?  '  he  asked  helplessly. 

And  for  once  the  pohshed  gentleman  of 
the  world  forgot  himself — carried  away  by  a 
sudden  unreasoning  anger  which  surprised 
him  almost  as  much  as  it  did  Maurice 
Gordon. 

'  Why,  you  damned  fool,'  said  Jack,  '  any 
idiot  would  have  known  that  she  would  take 
it  like  that.  How  could  she  do  otherwise? 
You,  her  brother,  ought  to  know  that  to  a 
girl  like   Lliss  Gordon  the  idea  of  marrying 

VOL.    III.  c 
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such  a  low  brute  as  Durnovo  could  only  be 
repugnant.  Durnovo — why,  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  sweep  the  floor  that  she  has  stood 
upon  !  He's  not  fit  to  speak  to  her  ;  and  you 
go  on  letting  him  come  to  the  house,  sicken- 
ing her  with  his  beastly  attentions  !  You're 
not  capable  of  looking  after  a  lady  !  I  would 
have  kicked  Durnovo  through  that  very 
window  myself,  only ' —  he  paused,  recalling 
himself  with  a  little  laugh — '  only  it  was  not 
my  business.' 

Maurice  Gordon  sat  down  forlornly.  He 
tapped  his  boot  with  his  cane. 

'  Oh,  it's  very  well  for  you,'  he  answered  ; 
'  but  I'm  not  a  free  agent.  /  can't  afford  to 
make  an  enemy  of  Durnovo.' 

'  You  need  not  have  made  an  enemy  of 
him,'  said  Jack,  and  he  saved  Maurice 
Gordon    by    speaking    quickly — saved    him 
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from  making  a  confession  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  alter  both  their  hves. 

'  It  will  not  be  very  difficult,'  he  went  on  ; 
'  all  she  wants  is  your  passive  resistance. 
She  does  not  want  you  to  help  him — do  you 
see?  She  can  do  the  rest.  Girls  can 
manage  these  things  better  than  we  think, 
if  they  want  to.  The  difficulty  usually  arises 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  always  quite 
sure  that  they  do  want  to.  Go  and  beg  her 
pardon.     It  will  be  all  right.' 

So  Maurice  Gordon  went  away  also, 
leaving  Jack  Meredith  alone  in  the  drawincr- 
room  with  his  own  thoughts. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

AN   ENVOY 

"V^Tiat  we  lo-ve  perfectly 
For  its  own  sake  we  love,  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Tliat  which  is  best  for  it  is  best  for  us. 

'  Feel  like  gettin'  up  to  breakfast,  do  you, 
sir  ?  '  said  Joseph  to  his  master  a  few  days 
later.  '  Well,  I  am  glad.  Glad  ain't  quite 
the  word,  though  ! ' 

And  he  proceeded  to  perform  the  duties 
attendant  on  his  master's  wardrobe  with  a 
wise,  deep-seated  shake  of  the  head.  While 
setting  the  shaving  necessaries  in  order  on 
the  dressing-table,  he  went  further  —  he 
winked  gravely  at  himself  in  the  looking- 
glass. 
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'  You've  made  Tvonderful  progress  the 
last  few  days,  sir,'  he  remarked.  '  I  always 
told  ]\Iissis  Marie  that  it  would  do  you  a  lot 
of  good  to  have  Mr.  Gordon  to  heart  you  up 
with  his  cheery  ways — and  Miss  Gordon  too, 
sir/ 

'  Yes,  but  they  would  not  have  been  much 
good  without  all  your  care  before  they  came. 
I  had  turned  the  corner  a  week  ago — I  felt  it 
myself.' 

Joseph  grinned — an  honest,  open  grin  of 
self-satisfaction.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
persons  who  like  their  praise  bestowed  with 
subtlety. 

'  '  Wonderful ! '  he  repeated  to  himself  as 
he  went  to  the  well  in  the  garden  for  his 
master's  bath-water.  '  Wonderful !  but  I 
don't  understand  things — not  bein'  a  marryin' 
man.' 
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During  tlie  last  few  days  Jack's  progress 
had  been  rapid  enough  even  to  satisfy 
Joseph.  The  doctor  expressed  himself  fully 
reassured,  and  even  spoke  of  returning  no 
more.  But  he  repeated  his  wish  that 
Jack  should  leave  for  England  without 
delay. 

'  He  is  quite  strong  enough  to  be  moved 
now,'  he  finished  by  saying.  '  There  is  no 
reason  for  further  delay.' 

'No,'  answered  Jocelyn,  to  whom  the 
order  was  spoken.  'No — none.  We  will 
see  that  he  goes  by  the  next  boat.' 

The  doctor  paused.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  took  a  strong — perhaps  too  strong 
a  personal  interest  in  his  patients.  Jocelyn 
had  walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  gate,  with 
only  a  parasol  to  protect  her  from  the 
evening  sun.      They  were  old  friends.     The 
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doctor's  wife  was  one  of  Jocelyn's  closest 
friends  on  the  Coast. 

'  Do  you  know  anything  about  Meredith's 
future  movements  ? '  he  asked.  '  Does  he 
intend  to  come  out  here  again  ?  ' 

'  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  do  not  think 
they  have  settled  yet.  But  I  think  that 
when  he  gets  home  he  will  probably  stay 
there.' 

'  Best  thing  he  can  do — best  thing  he  can 
do.  It  will  never  do  for  him  to  risk  getting 
another  taste  of  malaria — tell  him  so,  will 
you  ?     Good-bye.' 

'  Yes,  I  will  tell  him.' 

And  Jocelyn  Gordon  walked  slowly  back 
to  tell  the  man  she  loved  that  he  must  go 
away  from  her  and  never  come  back.  The 
last  few  days  had  been  days  of  complete 
happiness.     There   is  no  doubt  that  women 
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have  the  power  of  enjoying  the  present  to  a 
greater  degree  than  men.  They  can  Hve  in 
the  bhss  of  the  present  moment  with  eyes 
continually  averted  from  the  curtain  of  the 
near  future  which  falls  across  that  bliss  and 
cuts  it  off.  Men  allow  the  presence  of  the 
curtain  to  mar  the  present  brightness. 

These  days  had  been  happier  for  Jocelyn 
than  for  Jack,  because  she  was  conscious  of 
the  fulness  of  every  moment,  while  he  was 
merely  rejoicing  in  comfort  after  hardship,  in 
pleasant  society  after  loneliness.  Even  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  could  not  last,  that 
beyond  the  near  future  lay  a  whole  lifetime 
of  complete  solitude  and  that  greatest  of  all 
miseries,  the  desire  of  an  obvious  impossibility 
—  even  with  this  she  was  happier  than  he  ; 
because  she  loved  him  and  she  saw  him  daily 
getting  stronger ;  because  their  relative  posi- 
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tions  brought  out  the  best  and  the  least 
romantic  part  of  a  woman's  love — the  subtle 
maternity  of  it.  There  is  a  fine  romance  in 
carrying  our  lady's  kerchief  in  an  inner 
pocket,  but  there  is  something  higher  and 
greater  and  much  more  durable  in  the 
darning  of  a  sock ;  for  within  the  hand- 
kerchief there  is  chiefly  gratified  vanity 
while  within  the  sock  there  is  one  of  those 
small  infantile  boots  which  have  but  little 
meaning  for  us. 

Jocelyn  entered  the  drawing-room  with  a 
smile. 

'  He  is  very  pleased,'  she  said.  '  He  does 
not  seem  to  want  to  see  you  any  more,  and 
he  told  me  to  be  inhospitable.' 

'  As  how  ?  ' 

'  He  told  me  to  turn  you  out.  You  are 
to  leave  by  the  next  steamer.' 
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He  felt  a  sudden  unaccountable  pang  of 
disappointment  at  her  smiling  eyes. 

'  This  is  no  joking  matter,'  he  said  half 
seriously.     '  Am  I  really  as  well  as  t  hat  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  seem  rather 
pleased.' 

'  I  am — at  the  thought  thai;  you  are  so 
much  better.'  She  paused  and  turned  quite 
away,  busying  herself  with  a  pile  of  books 
and  magazines.  '  The  other,'  she  went  on 
too  indifferently,  '  was  unfortunately  to  be 
foreseen.     It  is  the  necessary  drawback.' 

He  rose  suddenly  and  walked  to  the 
window. 

'  The  grim  old  necessary  drawback,'  he 
said,  without  looking  towards  her. 

There  was  a  silence  of  some  duration. 
Neither  of  them  seemed  to  be  able  to  find  a 
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method  of  breaking  it  without  awkwardness. 
It  was  she  who  spoke  at  last. 

'  He  also  said,'  she  observed  in  a 
practical  way,  '  that  you  must  not  come  out 
to  Africa  again.' 

He  turned  as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

'  Did  he  make  use  of  that  particular 
word  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Which  particular  word  ?  ' 

'  Must.' 

Jocelyn  had  not  foreseen  the  possibility 
that  the  doctor  was  merely  repeating  to  her 
what  he  had  told  Jack  on  a  previous  visit. 

'  No,'  she  answered.  '  I  think  he  said 
"better  not.'" 

'  And  you  make  it  into  "  must."  ' 

She  laughed,  with  a  sudden  light-hearted- 
ness  which  remained  unexplained. 

'  Because  I  know  you  both,'  she  answered. 
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'  For  him  "  better  not  "  stands  for  "  must." 
With  you  "  better  not "  means  "  doesn't 
matter." ' 

'  "  Better  not "  is  so  weak  that  if  one  pits 
duty  against  it  it  collapses.  I  cannot  leave 
Oscard  in  the  lurch,  especially  after  his 
prompt  action  in  coming  to  my  relief.' 

'  Yes,'  she  replied  guardedly.  '  I  like 
Mr.  Oscard's  way  of  doing  things.' 

The  matter  of  the  telegram  summoning 
Oscard  had  not  yet  been  explained.  She  did 
not  want  to  explain  it  at  that  moment ; 
indeed,  she  hoped  that  the  explanation  would 
never  be  needed. 

'  However,'  she  added,  '  you  will  see  when 
you  get  home.' 

He  laughed. 

'  The  least  pleasant  part  of  it  is,'  he  said, 
'  your  evident  desire  to  see   the  last  of  me. 
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Could  you  not  disguise  that  a  little — just  for 
the  sake  of  my  feelings  ?  ' 

'  Book  your  passage  by  the  next  boat  and 
I  will  promptly  descend  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  despair,'  she  repHed  lightly. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  a  short 
laugh. 

'  This  is  hospitality  indeed,'  he  said, 
moving  towards  the  door. 

Then  suddenly  he  turned  and  looked  at 
her  gravely. 

'  I  wonder,'  he  said  slowly,  '  if  you  are 
doing  this  for  a  purpose.  You  said  that  you 
met  my  father ' 

'  Your  father  is  not  the  man  to  ask  any- 
one's assistance  in  his  own  domestic  affairs, 
and  anything  I  attempted  to  do  could  only  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference.' 
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'  Yes,'  said  Meredith  seriously.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon.     You  are  right.' 

He  went  to  his  own  room  and  summoned 
Joseph. 

'  When  is  the  next  boat  home  ? '  he 
asked. 

'  Boat  on  Thursday,  sir.' 

Meredith  nodded.  After  a  Httle  pause  he 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

'  Just  sit  down,'  he  said.  '  I  want  to  talk 
over  this  Simiacine  business  with  you.' 

Joseph  squared  his  shoulders,  and  sat 
down  with  a  face  indicative  of  the  gravest 
attention.  Sitting  thus  he  was  no  longer  a 
servant,  but  a  partner  in  the  Simiacine.  He 
even  indulged  in  a  sidelong  jerk  of  the  head, 
as  if  requesting  the  attention  of  some  absent 
friend  in  a  humble  sphere  of  life  to  this 
glorious  state  of  affairs. 
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'  You  know,'  said  Meredith,  '  Mr.  Durnovo 
is  more  or  less  a  blackguard.' 

Joseph  drew  in  liis  feet,  having  previously- 
hitched  his  trousers  up  at  the  knees. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  he  said,  glancing  up.  '  A 
blackguard — a  damned  blackcruard,'  he  added 
unofficially  under  his  breath. 

'  He  wants  continual  watching  and  a 
special  treatment.  He  requires  someone 
constantly  at  his  heels.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  admitted  Joseph  with  some 
fervour. 

'  Xow  I  am  ordered  home  by  the  doctor,' 
went  on  Meredith.  'I  must  go  by  the  next 
boat,  but  I  don't  like  to  go  and  leave  Mr. 
Oscard  in  the  lurch,  with  no  one  to  fall  back 
upon  but  Durnovo — you  understand.' 

Joseph's  face  had  assumed  the  habitual 
look  of  servitude — he  was  no  longer  a  part- 
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ner,  but  a  mere  retainer,  with  a  half-comic 
resignation  in  his  eyes. 

'  Yes,  sir,'  scratching  the  back  of  his  neck. 
'  I  am  afraid  I  understand.  You  want  me  to 
go  back  to  that  Platter — that  God-forsaken 
Platter,  as  I  may  say,' 

'Yes,'  said  Meredith.  'That  is  about  it. 
I  would  go  myself ' 

'  God  bless  you  !  I  know  you  would  !  ' 
burst  in  Joseph.  'You'd  go  like  winkin'. 
There's  no  one  knows  that  better  nor  me,  sir ; 
and  what  I  says  is — like  master,  like  man. 
Game,  sir — game  it  is  !  Til  go.  Pm  not  the 
man  to  turn  my  back  on  a  pal — a — a  partner, 
sir,  so  to  speak.' 

'  You  see,'  said  Meredith,  with  the  deep 
insight  into  men  that  made  command  so  easy 
to  him — '  you  see  there  is  no  one  else.     There 
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is  not  another  man  in  Africa  who  could 
do  it.' 

'  That's  true,  sir.' 

'And  I  think  that  Mr.  Oscard  will  be 
looking  for  you.' 

'  And  he  won't  need  to  look  long,  sir. 
But  I  should  like  to  see  you  safe  on  board  the 
boat.     Then  I'm  ready  to  go.' 

'Eight.  We  can  both  leave  by  Thurs- 
day's boat,  and  we'll  get  the  captain  to  drop 
you  and  your  men  at  Lopez.  We  can  get 
things  ready  by  then,  I  think.' 

'  Easy,  sir.' 

The  question  thus  settled,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  necessity  to  prolong  the  interview. 
But  Joseph  did  not  move.  Meredith  waited 
patiently. 

'  I'll  go  up,  sir,  to  the  Platter,'  said  the 
servant  at  length, '  and  I'll  place  myself  under 

VOL     III  D 
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Mr.  Oscard's  orders  ;  but  before  I  go  I  want 
to  give  you  notice  of  resignation.  I  resigns 
my  partnership  in  this  'ere  Simiacine  at  six 
months  from  to-day.  It's  a  bit  too  hot,  sir, 
that's  the  truth.  It's  all  very  well  for  gentle- 
men like  yourself  and  Mr.  Oscard,  with  fortunes 
and  fine  houses,  and,  as  sayin'  goes,  a  wife 
apiece  waiting  for  you  at  home — it's  all  very 
well  for  you  to  go  about  in  this  blamed 
country,  with  yer  life  in  yer  hand,  and  not 
a  tight  grip  at  that.  But  for  a  poor  soldier  man 
like  myself,  what  has  smelt  the  regulation 
powder  all  'is  life,  and  hasn't  got  nothing  to 
love  and  no  gal  waiting  for  him  at  home — 
well,  it  isn't  good  enough.  That's  what  I  say, 
sir,  with  respects.' 

He  added  the  last  two  words  by  way  of 
apology  for  having  banged  a  very  solid  fist 
on  the  table. 
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Meredith  smiled. 

'  So  you've  had  enough  of  it  ?  '  he  said. 

'Enough  ain't  quite  the  word,  sir.  Why, 
I'm  wore  to  a  shadow  with  the  trouble  and 
anxiety  of  getting  you  down  here.' 

'Fairly  substantial  shadow,'  commented 
Meredith. 

'  May  be,  sir.  But  Tve  had  enough  of 
money-makin'.  It's  too  dear  at  the  price. 
And  if  you'll  let  an  old  servant  speak  his 
mind  it  ain't  fit  for  you,  this  'ere  kind  of  work. 
It's  good  enough  for  black-scum  and  for 
chocolate-birds  like  Durnovo ;  but  this 
country's  not  built  for  honest  white  men — 
least  of  all  for  born  and  bred  gentle- 
men.' 

'  Yes — that's  all  very  well  in  theory, 
Joseph,  and  I'm  much  obhged  to  you  for 
thinking    of  me.     But   you  must   remember 
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that  we  live  in  an  age  w^liere  money  sanctifies 
everything.  Your  hands  can't  get  dirty  if 
tliere  is  money  inside  them.' 

Joseph  laughed  aloud. 

'  Ah,  that's  your  w^ay  of  speaking,  sir, 
tliat's  all.  And  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  You 
have  not  spoken  like  that  for  two  months  and 
more.' 

'  Xo — it  is  only  my  experience  of  the 
world.' 

'  Well,  sir,  talkin'  of  experience,  I've  had 
about  enough,  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  beg  to 
place  my  resignation  in  your  hands.  I  shall 
do  the  same  by  Mr.  Oscard  if  I  reach  that 
Platter,  God  willin',  as  the  sayin'  is.' 

'All  right,  Joseph.' 

Still  there  was  something  left  to  say. 
Juscph  paused  and  scratched  the  back  of  his 
neck  pensively  with  one  finger. 
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'  Will  you  be  writin'  to  Mr.  Oscard,  sir,  for 
me  to  take  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Then  I  should  be  obliged  if  you  would 
mention  the  fact  that  I  would  rather  not  be 
left  alone  with  tliat  blackguard  Durnovo, 
either  up  at  the  Platter  or  travelhng  down 
That  man's  got  on  my  nerves,  sir  ;  and  I"ni 
mortal  afraid  of  doing  him  a  injury.  He's 
got  a  long  neck — you've  noticed  that,  per- 
haps. There  was  a  little  Gourkha  man  up  in 
Cabul  taught  me  a  trick — it's  as  easy  as 
killing  a  chicken — but  you  want  a  man  ^\i'' 
a  long  neck — just  such  a  neck  as  Dur- 
novo's.' 

'  But  what  harm  has.  the  man  done  you," 
asked  Meredith,  '  that  you  think  so  affec- 
tionately of  his  neck  ?  ' 

'Xo    harm,    sir,    but    we're  just  hke  two 
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cats  on  a  wall,  watchin'  each  other  and  hatmg 
each  other  like  blue  poison.  There's  more 
villany  at  that  man's  back  than  you  think 
for — mark  my  words.' 

Joseph  moved  towards  the  door. 

'Do  you  hioiv  anything  about  him— 
anything  shady  ?  '  cried  Meredith  after 
him. 

'  No,  sir.  I  don't  know  anything.  But  I 
suspects  a  whole  box  full.  One  of  these  days 
I'll  find  him  out,  and  if  I  catch  him  fair 
there'll  be  a  rough  and  tumble.  It'll  be  a 
pretty  fight,  sir,  for  them  that's  sittin'  in  the 
front  row.' 

Joseph  rubbed  his  hands  slowly  together 
and  departed,  leaving  his  master  to  begin  a 
long  letter  to  Guy  Oscard. 

And  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  in 
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her  room  with  the  door  locked,  Jocelyn 
Gordon  was  sittmg,  hard-eyed,  motionless. 
She  had  probably  saved  the  hfe  of  Jack 
Meredith,  and  in  doing  so  had  only  succeeded 
in  sending  him  away  from  her. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXIII 

DARK    DEALING 
Only  an  honest  man  doing  his  duty. 

When  Jack  Meredith  said  that  there  was  not 
another  man  in  Africa  who  could  make  his 
way  from  Loango  to  the  Simiacine  Plateau  he 
spoke  no  more  than  the  truth.  There  were 
only  four  men  in  all  the  Avorld  who  knew  the 
way,  and  two  of  them  were  isolated  on  the 
summit  of  a  lost  mountain  in  the  interior. 
Meredith  himself  was  unfit  for  the  journey. 
There  remained  Joseph. 

True,  there  were  several  natives  who  had 
made  the  journey,  but  they  w^ere  as  dumb 
and    driven    animals,    fighting    as  they   were 
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told,  carrying  what  they  were  given  to  carry, 
walking  as  many  miles  as  they  were  con- 
sidered able  to  walk.  They  hired  themselves 
out  like  animals,  and  as  the  beasts  of  the  field 
they  did  their  work — patiently,  without 
inteUiorence.  Half  of  them  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going — what  they  were 
doing  ;  the  other  half  did  not  care.  So  much 
work,  so  much  wage,  was  their  terse  creed. 
They  neicher  noted  their  surroundings  nor 
measured  distance.  At  the  end  of  their 
journey  they  settled  down  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  leisure,  which  was  to  last  until  necessity 
drove  them  to  work  again.  Such  is  the 
African.  Many  of  them  came  from  distant 
countries,  a  few  were  Zanzibaris,  and  went 
home  made  men. 

If  any  doubt  the  inability  of   such  men 
to  steer  a  course  throuijli  the  wood,  let  him 
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remember  that  three  months'  growth  in  an 
African  forest  will  obliterate  tlie  track  left  by 
the  passage  of  an  army.  If  any  hold  that 
men  are  not  created  so  dense  and  unambitious 
as  has  just  been  represented,  let  him  look 
nearer  home  in  our  own  merchant  service. 
The  able-bodied  seaman  goes  to  sea  all  his 
life,  but  he  never  gets  any  nearer  navigating 
the  ship — and  he  a  white  man. 

In  coming  down  to  Loango  Joseph  had 
had  the  recently-made  track  of  Oscard's 
rescuing  party  to  guide  him  day  by  day.  He 
knew  that  this  was  now  completely  over- 
grown. The  Simiacine  Plateau  was  once 
more  lost  to  all  human  knowledge. 

And  up  there — alone  amidst  the  clouds — 
Guy  Oscard  was,  as  he  himself  tersely  put  it, 
'  sticking  to  it;'  He  had  stuck  to  it  to  such 
good    effect  that  the  supply  of  fresh  young 
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Simiacine  was  daily  increasing  in  bulk. 
Aofain,  Victor  Durnovo  seemed  to  have  re- 
gained  bis  better  self.  He  was  like  a  full- 
blooded  horse — tractable  enough  if  kept  hard 
at  work.  He  was  a  different  man  up  on  the 
Plateau  to  what  he  was  down  at  Loango. 
There  are  some  men  who  deteriorate  in  the 
wilds,  while  others  are  better,  stronger,  finer 
creatures  away  from  the  luxury  of  civilisation 
and  the  softening  influence  of  female  society. 
Of  these  latter  was  Victor  Durnovo. 

Of  one  thing  Guy  Oscard  soon  became 
aware,  namely,  that  no  one  could  make  the 
men  work  as  could  Durnovo.  He  had  merely 
to  walk  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to  make  every 
picker  on  the  little  Plateau  bend  over  his  tree 
with  renewed  attention.  And  while  above  all 
was  eagerness  and  hurry,  below,  in  the  valley, 
this  man's  name  insured  peace. 
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The  trees  were  now  beginning  to  show  the 
good  result  of  pruning  and  a  regular  irri- 
gation. Xever  had  the  leaves  been  so 
vigorous,  never  had  the  Simiacine  trees  borne 
such  a  bushy,  luxuriant  growth  since  the  dim 
dark  days  of  the  Flood. 

Oscard  relapsed  into  his  old  hunting  ways. 
Day  after  day  he  tranquilly  shouldered  his 
rifle,  and  alone,  or  followed  by  one  attendant 
only,  he  disappeared  into  the  forest,  only  to 
emerge  therefrom  at  sunset.  What  he  saw 
there  he  never  spoke  of.  Sure  it  was  that 
he  must  have  seen  strans^e  thinors,  for  no 
prying  white  man  had  set  foot  in  these  wilds 
before  him ;  no  book  has  ever  been  written 
of  that  country  that  lies  around  the  Simiacine 
Plateau. 

He  was  not  the  man  to  worry  himself 
over    uncertainties.      He    had    an    enormous 
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faith  in  the  natural  toughness  of  an  Enghsh- 
man,  and  while  he  crawled  breathlessly  in 
the  track  of  the  forest  monsters  he  hardly 
gave  a  thought  to  Jack  Meredith.  Meredith, 
he  argued  to  himself,  had  always  risen  to  the 
occasion  :  why  should  he  not  rise  to  this  ? 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  die  from  want 
of  staying  power,  which,  after  all,  is  the 
cause  of  more  deaths  than  we  dream  of. 
And  when  he  had  recovered  he  would  either 
return  or  send  back  Joseph  with  a  letter 
containing  those  suggestions  of  his  which 
were  really  orders. 

Of  MilHcent  Chyne  he  thought  more  often, 
with  a  certain  tranquil  sense  of  a  good  time 
to  come.  In  her  also  he  placed  a  perfect 
faith.  A  poet  has  found  out  that,  if  one 
places  faith  in  a  man,  it  is  probable  that  the 
man  will  rise  to  trustworthiness — of  woman 
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lie  says  nothing.  But  of  these  things  Guy 
Oscar d  knew  httle.  He  went  his  own  tran- 
quilly strong  w^ay,  content  to  buy  his  own 
experience. 

He  was  thinking  of  Mllicent  Chyne  one 
misty  morning  while  he  walked  slowly  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  his  tent.  His 
knowledge  of  the  country  told  him  that  the 
mist  was  nothing  but  the  night's  accumula- 
tion of  moisture  round  the  summit  of  the 
mountain — that  down  in  the  valleys  it  was 
clear,  and  that  half  an  hour's  sunshine  would 
disperse  all.  He  was  waiting  for  this  result 
when  he  heard  a  rifle-shot  far  away  in  the 
haze  beneath  him ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was 
Joseph — probably  making  one  of  those  mar- 
vellous long  shots  of  his  which  roused  a 
sudden  sigh  of  envy  in  the  heart  of  this 
mighty  hunter  whenever  he  witnessed  them. 
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Oscard  immediately  went  to  his  tent  and 
came  out  with  his  short- barrelled,  evil-looking 
rifie  on  his  arm.  He  fired  both  barrels  in 
quick  succession  and  waited,  standing  gravely 
on  the  edge  of  the  Plateau.  After  a  short 
silence  two  answering  reports  rose  up  through 
the  mist  to  his  straining  ears. 

He  turned  and  found  Victor  Durnovo 
standing  at  his  side. 

'  What  is  that  ?  '  asked  the  half-bred. 

'  It  must  be  Joseph,'  answered  Guy,  '  or 
Meredith.     It  can  be  nobody  else.' 

'Let  us  hope  that  it  is  Meredith,'  said 
Durnovo  with  a  forced  laugh, '  but  I  doubt  it.' 

Oscard  looked  dowm  in  his  sallow,  power- 
ful face.  He  was  not  quick  at  such  things, 
but  at  that  moment  he  felt  strangely  certain 
that  Victor  Durnovo  was  hoping  that  Meredith 
was  dead. 
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'I  hope  it  isn't,'  he  answered,  and  without 
another  word  he  strode  away  down  the  little 
pathway  from  the  snmmit  into  the  clouds, 
loading  his  rifle  as  he  went. 

Durnovo  and  his  men,  working  among  the 
Simiacine  bushes,  heard  from  time  to  time  a 
signal  shot  as  the  two  Englishmen  groped 
their  way  towards  each  other  through  the 
everlasting  night  of  the  African  forest. 

It  was  midday  before  tlie  new-comers 
were  espied  making  their  way  painfully  up 
the  slope,  and  Joseph's  welcome  was  not 
so  much  in  Durnovo's  handsliake,  in  Guy 
Oscard's  silent  approval,  as  in  the  roAV  of 
grinning,  good-natured  black  faces  behind 
Durnovo's  back. 

That  night  laughter  was  heard  in  the 
men's  camp  for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks 
— nav,   several   months.      According   to   the 
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account  that  Joseph  gave  to  his  dusky  ad- 
mirers, he  had  been  on  terms  of  the  closest 
famiharity  with  the  wives  and  famihes  of  all 
who  had  such  at  Loango  or  on  the  Coast. 
He  knew  the  mother  of  one,  had  met  the 
sweetheart  of  another,  and  confessed  that  it 
was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  not  *  a 
m-arryin'  man '  that  he  had  not  stayed  at 
Loango  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  was  some- 
what sino'ular  that  he  had  notliingr  but  ^ood 
news  to  give. 

Durnovo  heard  tlie  clatter  of  tongues, 
and  Guy  Oscard,  smoking  his  contemplative 
pipe  in  a  camp-chair  before  his  hut  door, 
noticed  that  the  sound  did  not  seem  very 
welcome. 

Joseph's  arrival  with  ten  new  men  seemed 
to  give  a  fresh  zest  to  the  work,  and  the  care- 
fully packed  cases  of  Simiacine  began  to  fill 
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Oscard's  tent  to  some  inconvenience.  Thus 
things  went  on  for  two  tranquil  weeks. 

'  First,'  Oscard  had  said,  '  let  us  get  the 
crop  in,  and  then  we  can  arrange  what  is  to 
be  done  about  the  future.' 

So  the  crop  received  due  attention ;  but 
the  two  leaders  of  the  men — he  who  led  by 
fear  and  he  who  commanded  by  love — were 
watching  each  other. 

One  evening,  when  the  work  was  done, 
Oscard's  meditations  were  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  angry  voices  behind  the  native 
camp.  He  turned  naturally  towards  Dur- 
novo's  tent,  and  saw  that  he  was  absent. 
The  voices  rose  and  fell ;  there  was  a  singular 
accompan3ang  roar  of  sound  wdiich  Oscard 
never  remembered  having  heard  before.  It 
was  the  protesting  voice  of  a  mass  of  men — 
and  there  is  no  sound  like  it — none  so  dis- 
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quieting.  Oscard  listened  attentively,  and 
suddenly  he  was  thrown  up  on  his  feet  by 
a  pistol-shot. 

At  the  same  moment  Joseph  emerged 
from  behind  the  tents,  dragging  someone  by 
the  collar.  The  victim  of  Joseph's  violence 
was  off  his  feet,  but  still  strugghng  and 
kicking. 

Guy  Oscard  saw  the  flash  of  a  second 
shot,  apparently  within  a  few  inches  of 
Joseph's  face ;  but  he  came  on,  dragging 
the  man  with  him,  whom  from  his  clothing 
Oscard  saw  to  be  Durnovo. 

Joseph  was  spitting  out  wadding  and 
burnt  powder. 

'  Shoot  me^  would  yer — yer  damned  skulk- 
ing chocolate-bird  ?  I'll  teach  you  !  I'll 
twist  that  brown  neck  of  yours.' 

He    shook    him    as    a    terrier    shakes    a 
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rat,  and  seemed  to  shake  tilings  off  him — 
amonir  others  a  revolver  which  described  a 
circle  in  the  air,  and  fell  heavily  on  the 
ground,  where  the  concussion  discharged  a 
cartridge. 

'  'Ere,  sir,'  cried  Josepli,  literally  throwing 
Durnovo  down  on  the  ground  at  Oscard's 
feet,  '  that  man  has  just  shot  one  o'  them 
poor  niggers,  so  'elp  me  God  ! ' 

Durnovo  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  as  if  the 
shakinof  had  disturbed  his  faculties. 

o 

'  And  the  Qian  hadn't  done  'im  no  harm 
at  all.  He's  £xot  a  grudge  ao^ainst  him.  I've 
seen  that  this  last  week  and  more.  It's  a 
man  as  was  kinder  fond  o'  me,  and  we  under- 
stood each  other's  lingo.  That's  it — he  was 
afraid  of  my  'earing  things  that  mightn't  be 
wholesome  for  me  to  know.  The  man  hadn't 
done  no  harm.     And  Durnovo  comes  up  and 
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begins  abusing  'im,  and  then  lie  strikes  'im, 
and  then  he  out  with  his  revolver  and  shoots 
'im  down.' 

Durnovo  gave  an  ugly  laugh.  He  had 
readjusted  his  disordered  dress  and  was 
brushing  the  dirt  from  his  knees. 

'Oh,  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,'  he 
said  in  a  hissing  voice  ;  '  you  don't  understand 
these  natives  at  all.  The  man  raised  his 
hand  to  me.  He  would  have  killed  me  if  he 
had  had  the  chance.  Shooting  was  the  only 
thing  left  to  do.  You  can  only  hold  these 
men  by  fear.     They  expect  it.' 

'  Of  course  they  expect  it,'  shouted  Joseph 
in  his  face ;  '  of  course  they  expect  it,  Mr. 
Durnovo.' 

'  Why  ?  ' 

'  Because  they're  slaves.  Think  I  don't 
know  that  ?  ' 
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He  turned  to  Oscard. 

'  This  man,  Mr.  Oscard,'  he  said,  '  is  a 
shive-owner.  Them  forty  that  joined  at 
Msala  was  slaves.  He's  shot  two  of  'em 
now ;  this  is  his  second.  And  what  does  he 
care  ? — they're  his  slaves.  Oh  !  shame  on 
yer  ! '  turning  again  to  Durnovo  ;  '  I  wonder 
God  lets  yer  stand  there.  I  can  only  think 
that  He  doesn't  want  to  dirty  His  hand  by 
strikin'  yer  down.' 

Oscard  had  taken  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 
He  looked  bigger,  somehow,  tlian  ever.  His 
brown  face  was  turning  to  an  ashen  colour, 
and  there  was  a  dull,  steel-like  gleam  in  his 
blue  eyes.  The  terrible,  slow-kindling  anger 
of  this  Northerner  made  Durnovo  catch  his 
breath.  It  was  so  different  from  the  sudden 
passion  of  his  own  countrymen. 

'  Is  this  true  ?  '  he  asked. 
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'  It's  a  lie,  of  course/  answered  Durnovo 
with  a  slinig  of  the  shoulders.  He  moved 
away  as  if  he  were  going  to  his  tent,  but 
Oscard's  arm  reached  out.  His  large  brown 
liand  fell  heavily  on  the  half-bred's  shoulder. 

'  Stay,'  he  said  ;  '  we  are  going  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this.' 

'Good,'  muttered  Joseph,  rubbing  his 
hands  slowly  together ;  '  this  is  prime.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  Oscard  to  him. 

'  Where's  the  wages  you  and  Mr.  Meredith 
]ias  paid  him  for  those  forty  men  ? '  pursued 
Joseph.  '  Where's  the  advance  you  made 
liun  for  those  men  at  Msala?  Not  one  ha'- 
penny of  it  have  they  fingered.  And  why  ? 
Cos  they're  slaves !  Fifteen  months  at  fifty 
pounds — let  them  as  can  reckon  tot  it  up 
for  theirselves.  That's  his  first  swindle — and 
there's  others,  sir  !     Oh,  there's  more  behind. 
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That  man's  just  a  stinkin'  hot-bed  o'  crime. 
But  this  'ere  slave-owning  is  enough  to  settle 
his  hash,  I  take  it.' 

'  Let  us  have  these  men  here — we  will 
hear  what  they  have  to  say,'  said  Oscard  in 
the  same  dull  tone  that  frightened  Victor 
])urnovo. 

'  Not  you ! '  he  went  on,  laying  his  hand 
on  Durnovo's  shoulder  again ;  '  Joseph  will 
fetch  them,  thank  you.' 

So  the  forty — or  the  thirty-seven  sur- 
vivors, for  one  had  died  on  the  journey  up 
and  two  had  been  murdered — w^ere  brought. 
They  were  peaceful,  timorous  men,  whose 
manhood  seemed  to  have  been  crushed  out 
of  them ;  and  slowly,  word  by  word,  their 
grim  story  was  got  out  of  them.  Joseph 
knew  a  little  of  their  language,  and  one  of 
the   head  fio^htim^  men    knew    a  little  more, 
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and  spoke  a  dialect  known  to  Oscard.  They 
were  slaves  they  said  at  once,  but  only  on 
Oscard's  promise  that  Durnovo  should  not 
be  allowed  to  shoot  them.  They  had  been 
brought  from  the  north  by  a  victorious  chief, 
who  in  turn  had  handed  them  over  to  Victor 
Durnovo  in  payment  of  an  outstanding  debt 
for  ammunition  supplied. 

The  great  African  moon  rose  into  the 
heavens  and  shone  her  yellow  light  upon  this 
group  of  men.  Overhead  all  was  peace  : 
on  earth  there  was  no  peace.  And  yet  it 
was  one  of  Heaven's  laws  that  Victor  Durnovo 
had  broken. 

Guy  Oscard  went  patiently  through  to  the 
end  of  it.  He  found  out  all  that  there  was 
to  find  ;  and  he  found  out  something  which 
surprised  him.  Xo  one  seemed  to  be  horror- 
struck.     The  free  men  stood  stolidly  looking 
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on,  as  did  the  slaves.  And  this  was  Africa — 
the  heart  of  Africa,  wdiere,  as  Victor  Durnovo 
said,  no  one  knows  wdiat  is  going  on.  Oscard 
knew  that  he  could  apply  no  law  to  Victor 
Durnovo  except  the  great  law  of  humanity. 
There  w^as  nothing  to  be  done  ;  for  one  indi- 
vidual may  not  execute  the  laws  of  humanity. 
All  were  assembled  before  him — the  Avhole  of 
the  great  Simiacine  Expedition  except  the 
leader,  whose  influence  lay  over  one  and  all 
only  second  to  his  presence. 

'  I  leave  this  place  at  sunrise  to-morrow,' 
said  Guy  Oscard  to  them  all.  '  I  never  want 
to  see  it  again.  I  will  not  touch  one  penny 
of  the  money  that  has  been  made.  I  speak 
for  Mr.  Meredith  and  myself ' 

'  Likewise  me — damn  it ! '  put  in  Joseph. 

'  I  speak  as  Mr.  Meredith  himself  would 
have  spoken.     There  is  the    Simiacine — you 
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can  liave  it.  I  won't  touch  it.  And  now 
who  is  soinfj  with  me — who  leaves  with  me 
to-morrow  morning  ? ' 

He  moved  away  from  Durnovo. 

'  And  who  stays  with  me  ? '  cried  the 
half-bred,  '  to  share  and  share  alike  in  the 
Simiacine  ? ' 

Joseph  followed  Oscard,  and  with  him  a 
certain  number  of  the  blacks,  but  some 
stayed.  Some  went  over  to  Durnovo  and 
stood  beside  him.  The  slaves  spoke  among 
themselves,  and  then  they  all  went  over  to 
Durnovo. 

So  that  wliich  the  placid  moon  shone 
down  upon  was  the  break-up  of  the  great 
Simiacine  scheme.  Victor  Durnovo  had  not 
come  off  so  badly.  He  had  the  larger  half 
of  the  men  by  his  side.  He  had  all  the 
finest  crop  the  trees  had  yielded — but  he  had 
yet  to  reckon  with  high  Heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIY 

AMOXG    THORNS 

We  shut  our  hearts  up  nowadays, 
Like  some  old  music-box  that  playa 
Unfashionable  airs. 

Sm  John  Meredith  was  sitting  stiffly  in  a 
straight-backed  chair  by  his  library  fire.  In 
his  young  days  men  did  not  loll  in  deep 
chairs,  with  their  knees  higher  than  their 
heads.  There  were  no  such  chairs  in  this 
library,  just  as  there  was  no  afternoon  tea 
except  for  ladies.  Sir  John  Meredith  was 
distressed  to  observe  a  great  many  signs  of 
the  degeneration  of  manhood,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  indulgence  in  afternoon 
tea.      Sir   John    had   lately    noticed   another 
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degeneration,  namely,  in  the  quality  of  tlie 
London  gas.  So  serious  was  this  falling 
off  that  he  had  taken  to  a  lamp  in  the 
evening,  which  lamp  stood  on  the  table  at  his 
elbow. 

Some  months  earlier — that  is  to  say, 
about  six  months  after  Jack's  departure — 
Sir  John  had  called  casually  upon  an  optician. 
He  stood  upright  by  the  counter,  and  frowned 
down  on  a  mild-looking  man  who  wore  the 
strongest  spectacles  made,  as  if  in  advertise- 
ment of  his  own  wares. 

'  They  tell  me,'  he  said,  '  that  you  opticians 
make  glasses  now  which  are  calculated  to 
save  the  sight  in  old  age.' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  optician,  with 
wriggling  white  lingers.  *  We  make  a  special 
study  of  that.  We  endeavour  to  save  the 
sight — to  store  it  up,  as  it  were,  in — a  middle 
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life,  for  use  in  old   age.     You    see,    sir,   the 

pupil  of  the  eye ' 

Sir  John  held  up  a  warning  hand. 
'  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  your  business,  as 
I  understand  from  the  sign  above  your  shop 
— at  all  events,  it  is  not  mine,'  he  said. 
'  Just  give  me  some  glasses  to  suit  my  sight, 
and  don't  worry  me  with  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.' 

He  turned  towards  the  door,  threw  back 
his  shoulders,  and  waited. 

'  Spectacles,  sir  ?  '  inquired  the  man 
meekly. 

'Spectacles,  sir,'  cried  Sir  John,  ']^o, 
sir.  Spectacles  be  damned.  I  want  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses.' 

And  these  eyeglasses  were  affixed  to  the 
bridge  of  Sir  John  Meredith's  nose,  as  he  sat 
stiffly  in  the  straight-backed  chair. 
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He  was  reading  a  scientific  book  which 
society  had  been  pleased  to  read,  mark,  and 
learn,  without  inwardly  digesting,  as  is  the 
way  of  society  with  books.  Sir  John  read  a 
good  deal — lie  had  read  more  lately,  perhaps, 
since  entertainments  and  evening  parties  had 
fallen  off  so  lamentably — and  he  made  a  point 
of  keeping  up  with  the  mental  progress  of  the 
age. 

His  eyebrows  were  drawn  down,  as  if  the 
process  of  storing  up  eyesight  for  his  old  age 
was  somewhat  laborious.  At  times  he  turned 
and  glanced  over  his  shoulder  impatiently  at 
the  lamp. 

The  room  was  very  still  in  its  solid  old- 
fashioned  luxury.  Although  it  was  June  a 
small  wood  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  and  the 
hiss  of  a  piece  of  damp  bark  was  the  only 
sound  within  the   four  walls.     From  without. 
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through  tlie  thick  curtains,  came  at  intervals 
the  rumble  of  distant  wheels.  But  it  was  just 
between  times,  and  the  fashionable  world  was 
at  its  dinner.  Sir  John  had  finished  his, 
not  because  he  dined  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  world — he  could  not  have  done  that — but 
because  a  man  dining  by  himself,  with  a 
butler  and  a  footman  to  wait  upon  him,  does 
not  take  very  long  over  his  meals. 

He  was  in  full  evening  dress,  of  course, 
built  up  by  his  tailor,  bewigged,  perfumed, 
and  cunningly  aided  by  toilet-table  decep- 
tions. 

At  times  his  weary  old  eyes  wandered 
from  the  printed  page  to  the  smouldering 
lire,  where  a  whole  volume  seemed  to  be 
written — it  took  so  long  to  read.  Then  he 
would  pull  himself  together,  glance  at  the 
lamp,    readjust    the    eyeglasses,    and    plunge 
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resolutely  into  the  book.  He  did  not  always 
read  scientific  books.  He  had  a  taste  for 
travel  and  adventure — the  Arctic  regfiouF, 
Asia,  Siberia,  and  Africa — but  Africa  was  all 
locked  away  in  a  lower  drawer  of  the  writing- 
table.  He  did  not  care  for  the  servants  to 
meddle  with  his  books,  he  told  himself.  He 
did  not  tell  anybody  that  he  did  not  care  to 
let  the  servants  see  him  reading  his  books  of 
travel  in  Africa. 

There  was  nothing  dismal  or  lonely  about 
this  old  man,  sitting  in  evening  dress  in  a 
high -backed  chair,  stiffly  reading  a  scientific 
book  of  the  modern,  cheap  science  tenor — not 
written  for  scientists,  but  to  step  in  when  the 
brain  is  weary  of  novels  and  afraid  of  com- 
muning with  itself.  Oh,  no !  A  gentleman 
need  never  be  dull.  He  has  his  necessary 
occupations.     If  he  is  a  man  of  intellect  he 
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need  never  be  idle.  It  is  an  occupation  to 
keep  up  with  the  times. 

Sometimes  after  dinner,  while  drinking  his 
perfectly-made  black  coffee,  Sir  John  would 
idly  turn  over  the  invitation  cards  on  the 
mantelpiece — the  carriage  was  always  in 
readiness — but  of  late  the  invitations  had  not 
proved  very  tempting.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  society  was  not  what  it  used  to  be.  The 
summer  was  not  what  it  used  to  be,  either. 
The  evenings  were  so  confoundedly  cold. 
So  he  often  stayed  at  home  and  read  a 
book. 

He  paused  in  the  midst  of  a  scientific 
definition,  and  looked  up  wdth  listening 
eyes.  He  had  got  into  the  way  of 
listening  to  the  passing  wheels.  Lady 
Canto urne  sometimes  called  for  him  on  her 
way  to  a  festivity,  but  it  was  not  that. 
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The  wheels  he  heard  had  stopped — 
perhaps  it  was  Lady  Cantourne.  But  he  did 
not  think  so.  She  drove  behind  a  pair, 
and  this  was  not  a  pair.  It  was  wonderful 
how  well  he  could  detect  the  difference, 
considering  the  age  of  his  ears. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  butler  silently 
threw  open  the  door,  and  Jack  stood  in 
tlie  threshold.  Sir  John  Meredith's  son  had 
been  given  back  to  him  from  the  gates  of 
death. 

The  son,  Hke  the  father,  was  in  im- 
maculate evening  dress.  There  was  a 
very  subtle  cynicism  in  the  thought  of 
turning  aside  on  such  a  return  as  this  to 
dress — to  tie  a  careful  white  tie  and  brush 
imperceptibly  ruffled  hair. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  the  two 
tall  men  stood,  half-bowing  with  a  marvellous 
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similarity  of  attitude,  gazing  steadily  into 
each  other's  eyes.  And  one  cannot  help 
wondering  whether  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  Jack  Meredith  stood  motionless  on  the 
threshold  until  his  father  said  : 

'  Come  in.' 

'  Graves,'  he  continued  to  the  butler,  with 
that  pride  of  keeping  up  before  all  the  world 
which  was  his,  '  bring  up  coffee.  You  will 
take  coffee  ? '  to  his  son  while  they  shook 
hands. 

'  Thanks,  yes.' 

The  butler  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
Sir  John  was  holding  on  to  the  back  of  his 
high  chair  in  rather  a  constrained  way — 
almost  as  if  he  were  suffering  pain.  They 
looked  at  each  other  again,  and  there  was  a 
resemblance  in  the  very  manner  of  raising 
the  eyelid     There  was  a  stronger  resemblance 
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in  the  grim  waiting  silence  which  neither  of 
them  would  break. 

At  last  Jack  spoke,  approaching  the  fire 
and  looking  into  it. 

'  You  must  excuse  my  taking  you  by 
surprise  at  this — unusual  hour.'  He  turned  ; 
saw  the  lamp,  the  book,  and  the  eyeglasses — 
more  especially  the  eyeglasses,  which  seemed 
to  break  the  train  of  his  thoughts.  '  I  only 
landed  at  Liverpool  this  afternoon,'  he  w^ent 
on  with  hopeless  politeness.  '  I  did  not 
trouble  you  with  a  telegram,  knowing  that 
you  object  to  them.' 

The  old  man  bowed  gravely. 

'  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said 
suavely.     '  Will  you  not  sit  down  ?  ' 

And  they  had  begun  w^rong.  It  is  probable 
that  neither  of  them  had  intended  this.  Both 
had   probably  dreamed    of  a   very  different 
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meeting.  But  both  alike  had  counted  without 
that  stubborn  pride  which  will  rise  up  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  place — the  pride 
which  Jack  Meredith  had  inherited  by  blood 
and  teaching  from  his  father. 

'  I  suppose  you  have  dined,'  said  Sir  John, 
when  they  were  seated,  '  or  may  I  offer  you 
something  ? ' 

'  Thanks,  I  dined  on  the  way  up — in  a 
twilit  refreshment-room,  with  one  waiter  and 
a  number  of  attendant  black-beetles.' 

Things  were  going  worse  and  worse. 

Sir  John  smiled,  and  he  was  still  smiling 
when  the  man  brought  in  coffee. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  conversationally,  '  for  speed 
combined  with  discomfort  I  suppose  we  can 
hold  up  heads  against  any  country.  Seeing 
that  you  are  dressed,  I  supposed  that  you  had 
dined  in  town.' 
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'  No.  I  drove  straight  to  my  rooms,  and 
kept  the  cab  while  I  dressed.' 

What  an  important  matter  this  dressing 
seemed  to  be  !  And  there  were  fifteen  months 
behind  it — fifteen  months  which  had  aged  one 
of  them  and  sobered  the  other. 

Jack  was  sitting  forward  in  his  chair  with 
his  immaculate  dress-shoes  on  the  fender — his 
knees  apart,  his  elbows  resting  on  them,  his 
eyes  still  fixed  on  the  fire.  Sir  John  looked 
keenly  at  him  beneath  his  frowning,  lashless 
lids.  He  saw  the  few  grey  hairs  over  Jack's 
ears,  the  suggested  wrinkles,  the  drawn  lines 
about  his  mouth. 

'  You  have  been  ill  ?  '  he  said. 

Joseph's  letter  was  locked  away  in  the  top 
drawer  of  his  writing-table. 

'  Yes,  I  had  rather  a  bad  time — a  serious 
illness.     My  man  nursed  me  through  it,  how- 
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ever,  with  marked  success  ;  and — the  Gordons, 
with  whom  I  was  staying,  were  very  kind.' 

'  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Miss 
Gordon.' 

Jack's  face  was  steady — suavely  impene- 
trable. 

Sir  John  moved  a  little,  and  set  his  empty 
cup  upon  the  table. 

'  A  charmino;  o-irl '  he  added. 

'  Yes.' 

There  was  a  little  pause. 

'  You  are  fortunate  in  that  man  of  yours,' 
Sir  John  said.     '  A  first-class  man.' 

'  Yes — he  saved  my  life.' 

Sir  John  blinked,  and  for  the  first  time  liis 
fingers  went  to  his  month,  as  if  his  lips  had 
suddenly  got  beyond  liis  control. 

'  If  I  may  suggest  it,'  he  said  rather 
indistinctly,  'I  think  it  would  be  well  if  we 
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signified  our  appreciation  of  his  devotion  in 
some  substantial  way.  We  might  well  do 
something  between  us.' 

He  paused  and  threw  back  his  shoulders. 

'  I  should  like  to  give  him  some  substantial 
token  of  my — gratitude.' 

Sir  John  was  nothing  if  not  just. 

'  Thank  you,'  answered  Jack  quietly.  He 
turned  his  head  a  little,  and  glanced,  not  at 
his  father,  but  in  his  direction.  '  He  will 
appreciate  it,  I  know.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him  to-morrow.' 

Jack  winced,  as  if  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

'  He  is  not  in  England,'  he  explained.  '  I 
left  him  behind  me  in  Africa.  He  has  gone 
back  to  the  Simiacine  Plateau.' 

The  old  man's  face  dropped  rather 
piteously. 

'  I    am    sorry,'  he    said,  with  one  of  the 
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sudden  relapses  into  old  age  that  Lady  Can- 
tourne  dreaded.  '  I  may  not  have  a  chance 
of  seeing  him  to  thank  him  personally.  A 
good  servant  is  so  rare  nowadays.  These 
modern  democrats  seem  to  think  that  it  is  a 
nobler  thing  to  be  a  bad  servant  than  a  good 
one.     As  if  we  were  not  all  servants  !  ' 

He  was  thirsting  for  details.  There  were 
a  thousand  questions  in  his  heart,  but  not  one 
on  his  lips. 

'  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  remember 
my  desire,'  he  went  on  suavely,  '  when  you 
are  settling  up  with  your  man  ? ' 

'Thank  you,'  replied  Jack, 'I  am  much 
obliged  to  you.' 

'  And  in  the  meantime,  as  you  are  without 
a  servant,  you  may  as  well  make  use  of  mine. 
One  of  my  men — Henry — who  is  too  stupid 
to  get  into  mischief — a  great  recommendation 
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by  the  way — understands  his  business.  I  will 
ring  and  have  him  sent  over  to  your  rooms  at 
once.' 

He  did  so,  and  they  sat  in  silence  until  the 
butler  had  come  and  gone. 

'  We  have  been  very  successful  with  the 
Simiacine — our  scheme,'  said  Jack  suddenly. 

'Ah!' 

'  I  have  brought  home  a  consignment 
valued  at  seventy  thousand  pounds.' 

Sir  John's  face  never  changed. 

'  And,'  he  asked  with  veiled  sarcasm,  '  do 
you  carry  out  the — er — commercial  part  of 
the  scheme  ?  ' 

'  I  shall  beoin  to  arrano^e  for  the  sale  of 
the  consignment  to  morrow.  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty — at  least,  I  anticipate  none.  Yes,  I 
do  the  commercial  part —  as  well  as  the  other. 
I   held   the   Plateau    against    two    thousand 
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natives  for  three  months,  with  fifty-five  men. 
But  I  do  the  commercial  part  as  well.' 

As  he  was  looking  into  the  fire  still,  Sir 
John  stole  a  long  comprehensive  glance  at  his 
son's  face.  His  old  eyes  lighted  up  with  pride 
and  something  else — possibly  love.  The  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  struck  eleven.  Jack 
looked  at  it  thoughtfully,  then  he  rose. 

'  1  must  not  keep  you  any  longer,'  he  said 
somewhat  stiffly. 

Sir  John  rose  also. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  tired  ;  you  need  rest. 
In  some  ways  you  look  stronger,  in  otliers 
you  looked  fagged  and  pulled  down.' 

'It  is  the  result  of  my  illness,'  said  Jack. 
'  I  am  really  quite  strong.' 

He  paused,  standing  on  the  hearthrug, 
then  suddenly  he  held  out  his  hand. 

'  Good-night,'  he  said. 
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'  Good-night.' 

Sir  John  allowed  him  to  go  to  the  door,  to 
touch  the  handle,  before  he  spoke. 

'  Then '    he   said,   and    Jack   paused. 

'  Then  we  are  no  farther  on? ' 

'  In  what  way  ?  ' 

'  In  respect  to  the  matter  over  which  we 
unfortunately  disagreed  before  you  went 
away  ? ' 

Jack  turned,  with  his  hand  on  the 
door. 

'  I  have  not  changed  my  mind  in  any  re- 
spect,' he  said  gently.  '  Perhaps  you  are 
inclined  to  take  my  altered  circumstances 
into  consideration — to  modify  your  views.' 

'  I  am  getting  rather  old  for  modification,' 
answered  Sir  John  suavely. 

'  And  you  see  no  reason  for  altering  your 
decision  ? ' 
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'  None.' 

'  Then  I  am  afraid  we  are  no  farther  on.' 
He  paused.  '  Good-night,'  he  added  gently, 
as  he  opened  the  door. 

'  Good-night.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV 

ENGAGED 

Well,  there's  the  game.     I  throw  the  stakes. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
drawing  room,  and  the  expression  of  her 
usually  bright  and  smiling  face  betokened 
considerable  perturbation. 

Truth  to  tell,  there  were  not  many  things 
in  life  that  had  power  to  frighten  her  ladyship 
very  much.  Hers  had  been  a  prosperous  life 
as  prosperity  is  reckoned.  She  had  married  a 
rich  man  who  had  retained  his  riches  while 
he  lived  and  had  left  them  to  her  when  he 
died.  And  that  was  all  the  world  knew  of 
Lady  Cantourne.     Like    the  majority  of  us, 
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she  presented  her  character  and  not  herself  to 
her  neighbours  ;  and  these  held,  as  neighbours 
do,  that  the  cheery,  capable  little  woman  of 
the  world  whom  they  met  everywhere  was 
Lady  Cant  our  ne.  Circumstances  alter  us  less 
than  we  think.  If  we  are  of  a  gay  temper- 
ament— gay  we  shall  be  through  all.  If 
sombre,  no  happiness  can  drive  that  sombre- 
ness  away.  Lady  Cantourne  was  meant  for 
happiness  and  a  joyous  motherhood.  She  had 
had  neither;  but  she  went  on  benig  'meant  ' 
until  the  end — that  is  to  say,  she  was  still 
cheery  and  capable.  She  had  tlirown  an 
open  letter  on  the  little  table  at  her  side — a 
letter  from  Jack  Meredith  announcing  his 
return  to  England,  and  his  natural  desire  to 
call  and  pay  his  respects  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon. 

'So,'    she   had    said   before   she   laid  the 
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letter  aside,  '  he  is  home  again — and  he 
means  to  carry  it  through  ?  ' 

Then  she  had  settled  down  to  think,  in 
her  own  comfortable  chair  (for  if  one  may 
not  be  happy,  comfort  is  at  all  events  within 
the  reach  of  some  of  us),  and  the  troubled 
look  had  supervened. 

Each  of  our  lives  is  like  a  book  w^ith 
one  strong  character  moving  through  its 
pages.  The  strong  character  in  Lady 
Cantourne's  book  had  been  Sir  John  Mere- 
dith. Her  whole  life  seemed  to  have  been 
spent  on  the  outskirts  of  his — watching  it. 
And  what  she  had  seen  had  not  been  con- 
ducive to  her  own  happiness. 

She  knew  that  the  note  she  had  just  re- 
ceived meant  a  great  deal  to  Sir  John 
Meredith.  It  meant  that  Jack  had  come 
home  with  the  full  intention  of  fulfilling  his 
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engagement  to  Millicent  Chyne.  At  first  she 
had  rather  resented  Sir  John's  outspoken 
objection  to  her  niece  as  his  son's  wife.  But 
during  the  last  months  she  had  gradually 
come  round  to  his  way  of  thinking ;  not, 
perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life.  She 
liad  watched  Millicent.  She  had  studied  her 
own  niece  dispassionately,  as  much  from  Sir 
John  Meredith's  point  of  view  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  And  she  had 
made  several  discoveries.  The  first  of  these 
had  been  precisely  that  discovery  which  one 
would  expect  from  a  woman — namely,  the 
state  of  Milhcent's  own  feelings. 

Lady  Cantourne  had  known  for  the  last 
twelve  months — almost  as  long  as  Sir  John 
Meredith  had  known — that  Millicent  loved 
Jack.  Upon  this  knowledge  came  the 
humihation — the   degradation — of  one   flirta- 
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tion  after  another ;  and  not  even  after,  but 
interlaced.      Guy  Oscard  in  particular,  and 
others   in  a  minor  degree,  had   passed    that 
way.     It   was   a   shameless    record    of    that 
which  might  have  been  good  in  a  man  pro- 
stituted   and    trampled    under    foot    by   the 
vanity  of  a  woman.     Lady  Cantourne  was  of 
the   world   worldly ;    and   because    of    that, 
because  the  finest  material  has  a  seamy  side, 
and   the    highest    walks    in    life    have    the 
hardiest  weeds,  she  knew  what  love  should 
be.     Here  was   a  love — it  may  be   modern, 
advanced,    cAzV,    Jin-de-siecle,    up-to-date,    or 
anything  the  coming  generation  may  choose 
to  call  it — but  it  was  eminently  cheap  and 
ephemeral  because  it  could  not  make  a  little 
sacrifice  of  vanity.     For  the  sake  of  the  man 
she  loved — mark  that ! — not  only  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  engaged,  but  whom  she  loved 
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— Millicent  Chyne  could  not  forbear  pander- 
ing to  her  own  vanity  by  the  sacrifice  of  lier 
own  modesty  and  purity  of  thought.  There 
was  the  sting  for  Lady  Cantourne. 

She  was  tolerant  and  eminently  wise,  this 
old  lady  who  had  made  one  huge  mistake 
long  ago  ;  and  she  knew  that  the  danger, 
'the  harm,  the  low  vulgarity  lay  in  the  little 
fact  that  Millicent  Chyne  loved  Jack  Mere- 
dith, accordincr  to  her  licrhts. 

'DO 

While  she  still  sat  there  the  bell  rang, 
and  quite  suddenly  she  chased  away  the 
troubled  look  from  her  eyes,  leaving  there 
the  keen,  kindly  gaze  to  which  the  world  of 
London  society  was  well  accustomed.  When 
Jack  Meredith  came  into  the  room,  she  rose 
to  greet  him  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

'  Before  I  shake  hands,'  she  said,  '  tell  me 
if  you  have  been  to  see  your  father.' 
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'  I  went  last  night — almost  straight  from 
the  station.  The  first  person  I  spoke  to  in 
London,  except  a  cabman.' 

So  she  shook  hands. 

'  You  know,'  she  said,  without  looking  at 
Inm — indeed,  carefully  avoiding  doing  so — 
'  life  is  too  short  to  quarrel  with  one's  father. 
At  least  it  may  prove  too  short  to  make  it  up 
again — that  is  the  danger.' 

She  sat  down,  with  a  graceful  swing  of 
her  silken  skirt  which  was  habitual  with  her 
— the  remnant  of  a  past  day. 

Jack  Meredith  winced.  He  had  seen  a 
difference  in  his  father,  and  Lady  Cantourne 
was  corroborating  it. 

'The  quarrel  was  not  mine,'  he  said.  'I 
admit  that  I  ought  to  have  known  him 
better.  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to  him 
before  asking  Millicent.     It  was  a  mistake.' 
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Lady  Cantourne  looked  up  suddenly. 

'  What  was  a  mistake  ?  ' 

'  Not  asking  his — opinion  first.' 

She  turned  to  the  table  where  his  letter 
lay,  and  fingered  the  paper  pensively. 

'  I  thought,  perhaps,  that  you  had  found 
that  the  other  was  a  mistake — the  en- 
gagement.' 

'  No,'  he  answered. 

Lady  Cantourne's  face  betrayed  nothing. 
There  was  no  sigh,  of  relief  or  disappoint- 
ment.    She  merely  looked  at  the  clock. 

'  Millicent  will  be  in  presently,'  she  said  ; 
'  she  is  out  riding.' 

She  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add  that 
her  niece  was  riding  with  a  very  youthful 
officer  in  the  Guards.  Lady  Cantourne  never 
made  mischief  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  any 
mistaken  motive  of  that  sort.     Some  people 
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argue  that  there  is  very  little  that  is  worth 
keeping  secret  ;  to  which  one  may  reply  that 
there  is  still  less  worth  disclosing. 

They  talked  of  other  things — of  his  life  in 
Africa,  of  his  success  with  the  Simiacine,  of 
which  discovery  the  newspapers  were  not  yet 
weary — until  the  bell  was  heard  in  the  base- 
ment, and  thereafter  Millicent's  voice  in  the 
hall. 

Lady  Cantourne  rose  deliberately  and 
went  downstairs  to  tell  her  niece  that  he 
was  in  the  drawing-room,  leaving  him  there, 
waiting,  alone. 

Presently  the  door  opened  and  Millicent 
hurried  in.  She  threw  her  gloves  aiid  whip 
—  anywhere  —  on  the  floor,  and  ran  to 
him. 

'  Oh,  Jack  ! '  she  cried. 

It  was  very  prettily  done.     In  its  way  it 
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was  a  poem.  But  while  his  arms  were  still 
round  her  she  looked  towards  the  window, 
wondering  whether  he  had  seen  her  ride  up 
to  the  door  accompanied  by  the  very  youth- 
ful officer  in  the  Guards. 

'  And,  Jack — do  you  know,'  she  went  on, 
'  all  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  you. 
You  are  quite  a  celebrity.  And  are  you 
really  as  rich  as  they  say?  ' 

Jack  Meredith  was  conscious  of  a  very 
slight  check — it  was  not  exactly  a  jar.  His 
feelinsf  was  rather  that  of  a  man  who  thinks 
that  he  is  swimming  in  deep  water,  and  finds 
suddenly  that  he  can  touch  the  bottom. 

'  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  am  not,' 
he  answered. 

And  it  was  from  tliat  eminently  practical 
point  that  they  departed  into  the  future — 
arranging  that  same,  and  filling  up  its  blanks 
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with  all  the  wisdom  of  lovers  and  the  rest 
of  us. 

Lady  Cantourne  left  them  there  for  nearly 
an  hour,  in  which  space  of  time  she  probably 
reflected  they  could  build  up  as  rosy  a  future 
as  was  good  for  them  to  contemplate.  Then 
she  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  followed 
by  a  full- sized  footman  bearing  tea. 

She  was  too  discreet  a  woman — too  deeply 
versed  in  the  sudden  changes  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart — to  say  anything  until  one 
of  them  should  give  her  a  distinct  lead. 
They  were  not  shy  and  awkward  children. 
Perhaps  she  reflected  that  the  generation  to 
which  they  belonged  is  not  one  heavily  handi- 
capped by  too  subtle  a  delicacy  of  feeling. 

Jack  Meredith  gave  her  the  lead  before 
long. 

'  Millicent,'  he   said,  without   a  vestige  of 
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embarrassment,  'has  consented  to  be  openly 
engaged  now.' 

Lady  Cantourne  nodded  comprehensively. 

'  I  think  she  is  very  wise,'  she  said. 

There  was  a  httle  pause. 

'  I  know  she  is  very  wise,'  she  added, 
turning  and  laying  her  hand  on  Jack's  arm. 
The  two  phrases  had  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing.    'She  will  have  a  good  husband.' 

'  So  you  can  tell  everybody  now,'  chimed 
in  Millicent  in  her  silvery  way.  She  was 
blushing  and  looking  very  pretty  with  her 
hair  blown  about  her  ears  by  her  last  canter 
with  the  youthful  officer,  who  was  at  that 
moment  riding  pensively  home  with  a  bunch 
of  violets  in  his  coat  which  had  not  been  there 
when  he  started  from  the  stable. 

She  had  found  out  casually  from  Jack 
that  Guy  Oscard  was  exiled  vaguely  to  the 
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middle  of  Africa  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  rest — the  youthful  officer  and  the  others 
— did  not  give  her  much  anxiety.  They,  she 
argued  to  herself,  had  nothing  to  bring 
against  her.  They  may  have  thought  things 
— but  who  can  prevent  people  from  thinking 
things  ?  Besides,  '  I  thought '  is  always  a 
poor  position. 

There  were,  it  was  true,  a  good  many 
men  whom  she  would  rather  not  tell  herself. 
But  this  difficulty  was  obviated  by  request- 
ing Lady  Cantourne  to  tell  everybody. 
Everybody  would  tell  everybody  else,  and 
would,  of  course,  ask  if  these  particular 
persons  in  question  had  been  told  ;  if  not, 
they  would  have  to  be  told  at  once.  In- 
deed, there  would  be  quite  a  competition  to 
relieve  MilUcent  of  her  httle  difficulty. 
Besides,  she  could  not  marry  more  than  one 
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person.  Besides — besides — besides — the  last 
word  of  Millicent  and  her  kind. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  not  very  communi- 
cative during  that  dainty  httle  tea  a  trois^ 
but  she  Ustened  smilingly  to  Jack's  optimistic 
views  and  Millicent's  somew^hat  valueless 
comments. 

'  I  am  certain,'  said  Millicent,  at  length 
boldly  attacking  the  question  that  was  in  all 
their  minds,  '  that  Sir  John  will  be  all  ri^ht 
now.  Of  course,  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  not  like  Jack  to — to  get  engaged  yet. 
Especially  before,  when  it  would  have  made  a 
difference  to  him — in  money  I  mean.  But 
now  that  Jack  is  independent — you  know, 
auntie,  that  Jack  is  richer  than  Sir  John — is 
it  not  nice  ?  ' 

'  Very,'  answered  Lady  Cantourne,  in  a 
voice    rather    suggestive    of    humouring    a 
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cbikrs  admiration  of  a  new  toy  ;  '  very  nice 
indeed.' 

'  And  all  so  quickly  !  '  pursued  Millicent. 
'  Only  a  few  months — not  two  years,  you 
know.  Of  course,  at  first,  the  time  went 
horribly  slowly ;  but  afterwards,  when  one 
got  accustomed  to  it,  life  became  tolerable. 
You  did  not  expect  me  to  sit  and  mope  all 
day,  did  you.  Jack?  ' 

'  No,  of  course  not,'  replied  Jack ;  and 
quite  suddenly,  as  in  a  flash,  he  saw  his 
former  self,  and  wondered  vaguely  whether 
he  would  get  back  to  that  self. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  rather  thoughtful  at 
that  moment.  She  could  not  help  coming 
back  and  back  to  Sir  Jolm. 

'  Of  course,'  she  said  to  Jack,  '  we  must  let 
your  father  know  at  once.  The  news  must 
not  reach  him  from  an  outside  source.' 
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Jack  nodded. 

'  If  it  did,'  he  said,  '  I  do  not  think  the 
"  outside  source  "  would  get  much  satisfaction 
out  of  him.' 

'  Probably  not ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of 
the  "  outside  source  "  or  the  outside  effect.  I 
was  thinking  of  his  feelings,'  replied  Lady 
Cantourne  rather  sharply.  She  had  lately 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  sparing  Millicent 
very  much ;  and  that  young  lady,  bright 
and  sweet  and  good-natured,  had  not  failed 
to  notice  it.  Indeed,  she  had  spoken  of  it 
to  several  people — to  partners  at  dances  and 
others.  She  attributed  it  to  approaching 
old  age. 

'I  will  write  and  tell  him,'  said  Jack 
quietly. 

Lady  Cantourne  raised  her  eyebrows 
slightly,  but  made  no  spoken  comment. 
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'  I  think,'  she  said,  after  a  little  pause, 
'  that  Millicent  ought  to  write  too.' 

Millicent  shuddered  prettily.  She  was 
diinly  conscious  that  her  handwriting — of  an 
exaggerated  size,  executed  with  a  special 
broad-pointed  pen  purchasable  in  only  one 
sliop  in  Eegent  Street — was  not  quite  likely 
to  meet  with  his  approval.  A  letter  written 
thus — two  words  to  a  line — on  note-paper 
that  would  have  been  vulgar  had  it  not  been 
so  very  novel,  was  sure  to  incur  prejudice 
before  it  was  fully  unfolded  by  a  stuffy,  old- 
fashioned  person. 

'  I  will  try,'  she  said ;  '  but  you  know, 
auntie  dear,  I  cannot  write  a  long  explanatory 
letter.  There  never  seems  to  be  time,  does 
there  ?  Besides,  I  am  afraid  Sir  John  disap- 
proves of  me.  I  don't  know  why  ;  I'm  sure  I 
have  tried'— which  was  perfectly  true. 
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Even  funerals  and  lovers  must  bow  to 
meal-times,  and  Jack  Meredith  was  not  the 
man  to  outstay  his  welcome.  He  saw  Lady 
Cantourne  glance  at  the  clock.  Clever  as  she 
was,  she  could  not  do  it  without  being  seen 
by  him. 

So  he  took  his  leave,  and  Millicent  went 
to  the  head  of  the  stairs  with  him. 

He  refused  the  pressing  invitation  of  a 
hansom-cabman,  and  proceeded  to  walk 
leisurely  home  to  his  rooms.  Perhaps  he  was 
wondering  why  his  heart  was  not  brimming 
over  with  joy.  The  human  heart  has  a 
singular  way  of  seeing  farther  than  its 
astute  friend  and  coadjutor,  the  brain.  It 
sometimes  refuses  to  be  filled  with  glee 
when  outward  circumstances  most  distinctly 
demand  that  state.  And  at  other  times, 
when    outward    things    are    strong,    not    to 
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say  opaque,  the  heart  is  joyful,  and  we  know 
not  why. 

Jack  Meredith  knew  that  he  was  tlie 
luckiest  man  in  London.  He  was  rich,  in 
good  health,  and  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Millicent  Chyne,  the  acknowledged 
Ijelle  of  his  circle.  She  had  in  no  way 
changed.  She  was  just  as  pretty,  as  fascinat- 
ing, as  gay  as  ever ;  and  something  told  him 
that  she  loved  him — something  which  had  not 
been  there  before  he  went  away,  something 
that  had  come  when  the  overweening  vanity 
of  3'outh  went.  And  it  was  just  this  know- 
ledge to  which  he  clung  with  a  nervous 
mental  grip.  He  did  not  feel  elated  as  he 
should  ;  he  was  aware  of  that,  and  he  could 
not  account  for  it.  But  Millicent  loved  him, 
so  it  must  be  all  right.  He  had  always  cared 
for  Millicent.     Everything  had  been  done  in 
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order  that  he  might  marry  her — the  quarrel 
with  his  father,  the  finding  of  the  Simiacine, 
the  determination  to  get  well  which  had  saved 
his  life — all  this  so  that  he  might  marry  Milli- 
cent.  And  now  he  was  going  to  marry  her, 
and  it  must  be  all  right.  Perhaps,  as  men 
get  older,  the  effervescent  elation  of  youth 
leaves  them;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
happy.     That  must  be  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI 

NO   COMPKOMISE 

Where  he  fixed  his  heart  he  set  his  hand 
To  do  the  thing  he  willed. 

'  My  dear  Sir  Joux, — It  is  useless  my  pre- 
tending to  ignore  your  views  respecting  Jack's 
marriage  to  Millicent  ;  and  I  therefore  take 
up  my  pen  with  regret  to  inform  you  that 
the  two  young  people  have  now  decided  to 
make  public  their  engagement.  Moreover,  I 
imagine  it  is  their  intention  to  get  married 
very  soon.  You  and  I  have  been  friends 
through  a  longer  spell  of  years  than  many 
lives  and  most  friendships  extend,  and  at  the 
risk  of  being  considered  inconsequent  I  must 

H   2 
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l)aiise  to  tliaiik  you — well — to  tliank  you  for 
liaviuo- beenso  true  a  friend  to  me  all  tlirouirli 
my  life.  If  that  life  were  given  to  me  to 
begin  again,  I  should  like  to  retrace  tlie  years 
back  to  a  point  when — little  more  than  a 
child — I  yielded  to  influence  and  made  a  great 
mistake.  I  should  like  to  begin  my  life  over 
again  from  there.  When  you  first  signified 
your  disapproval  of  Millie ent  as  a  wife  for 
Jack,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  nettled  ;  but  on 
the  strength  of  the  friendship  to  which  I  have 
referred  I  must  ask  you  to  believe  that  never 
from  the  moment  that  I  learnt  your  opinion 
have  I  by  thought  or  action  gone  counter  to 
it.  This  marriaii'e  is  none  of  my  doin^^.  Jack 
is  too  good  for  her — I  see  that  now.  Yuu 
are  wiser  than  I — you  always  have  been.  If 
any  word  of  mine  can  alleviate  your  distress 
at  this  unwelcome  event,  let  it  be  that  I  am 
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certain  that  Millicent  has  the  right  feehng  for 
your  boy  ;  and  from  this  knowledge  I  cannot 
but  gather  great  hopes.  All  may  yet  come 
to  your  satisfaction.  Millicent  is  young,  and 
perhaps  a  little  volatile,  but  Jack  inherits 
your  strength  of  character  ;  he  may  mould 
lier  to  better  things  than  either  you  or  I 
dream  of  I  hope  sincerely  that  it  may  be 
so.  If  I  liave  appeared  passive  in  this  matter 
it  is  not  because  I  have  been  indifferent  ;  but 
I  know  that  my  yea  or  nay  could  carry  no 
weiglit. 

'  Your  old  friend, 

'  Carolixe  Caxtourxe.' 

This  letter  reached  Sir  John  Meredith 
wliile  he  was  waiting  for  tlie  announcement 
that  dinner  was  ready.  The  announcement 
arrived  immediately  afterwards,  but  lie   did 
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not  go  down  to  dinner  until  lie  had  read  the 
letter.  He  fumbled  for  his  newly-purchased 
eyeglasses,  because  Lady  Cantourne's  hand- 
writing was  thin  and  spidery,  as  became  a  lady 

of  standing  ;  also  the  gas  was  so  d d  bad. 

He  used  this  expression  somewhat  freely,  and 
usually  put  a  '  Sir  '  after  it  as  his  father  had 
done  before  him. 

His  eyes  grew  rather  fierce  as  he  read  ; 
then  they  suddenly  softened,  and  he  threw 
back  his  shoulders  as  he  had  done  a  thousand 
times  on  the  threshold  of  Lady  Cantourne's 
drawing-room.  He  read  the  whole  letter 
very  carefully  and  gravely,  as  if  all  that  tlie 
writer  had  to  say  was  worthy  of  his  most 
respectful  attention.  Then  he  folded  the 
paper  and  placed  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat.  He  looked  a  little  bowed  and 
strangely  old,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  on 
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the  hearthrug  thinking.  It  was  his  practice 
to  stand  thus  on  the  hearthrug  from  the  time 
that  he  entered  the  drawing-room,  dressed, 
until  the  announcement  of  dinner ;  and  the 
cook  far  below  in  the  basement  was  con- 
scious of  the  attitude  of  the  master  as  the 
pointer  of  the  clock  approached  the  hour. 

Of  late  Sir  John  had  felt  a  singular  desire 
to  sit  down  whenever  opportunity  should 
offer  ;  but  he  had  always  been  found  standing 
on  the  hearthrug  by  the  butler,  and,  hard 
old  aristocrat  that  he  was,  he  would  not  yield 
to  the  somewhat  angular  blandishments  of 
the  stiff-backed  chair. 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  with  his  back 
to  the  smouldering  fire,  and,  being  quite  alone, 
he  perhaps  forgot  to  stiffen  his  neck  ;  for  his 
head  drooped,  his  hps  were  unsteady.  lie 
was  a  very  old  man. 
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A  few  minutes  later,  when  he  strode  into 
the  dining-room  where  butler  and  footman 
awaited  him,  he  was  erect,  imperturbable, 
impenetrable. 

At  dinner  it  was  evident  that  his  keen 
l^rain  was  hard  at  work.  He  forgot  one  or 
two  of  the  formalities  which  were  religiously 
observed  at  that  solitary  table.  He  hastened 
over  his  wine,  and  then  he  went  to  tlie 
library.  Tliere  he  wrote  a  telegram,  slowly, 
in  his  firm  ornamental  handwriting. 

It  was  addressed  to  '  Gordon,  Loango,'  and 
the  gist  of  it  was — '  Wire  whereabouts  of 
Oscard — when  he  may  be  exj^ected  home.' 

The  footman  was  despatched  in  a  hansom 
cab,  with  instructions  to  take  the  telegram  to 
tlie  head  office  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph 
Company,  and  there  to  arrange  prepayment 
of  the  reply. 
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'  I  rather  expect  Mr.  Meredith,'  said  Sir 
John  to  the  butler,  who  was  trimming  the 
library  lamp  while  the  footman  received  his 
instructions.  '  Do  not  bring  coflee  until  he 
comes.' 

And  Sir  John  was  right.  At  half-past 
eight  Jack  arrived.  Sir  John  was  awaiting 
liim  in  the  library,  grimly  sitting  in  liis  high- 
backed  chair,  as  carefully  dressed  as  for  a 
great  reception. 

He  rose  when  his  son  entered  the  room, 
and  they  shook  hands.  There  was  a  certain 
air  of  concentration  about ^  both,  as  if  they 
each  intended  to  say  more  than  they  had  ever 
said  before.  The  coffee  was  duly  brought. 
This  was  a  revival  of  an  old  custom.  In  by- 
gone days  Jack  had  frequently  come  in  thus, 
and  they  had  taken  coffee  before  going 
together   in  Sir  John's  carriage  to  one  of  the 
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great  social  functions  at  which  their  presence 
was  almost  a  necessity.  Jack  had  always 
poured  out  the  coffee — to-night  he  did  not 
ofier  to  do  so. 

'  I  came,'  he  said  suddenly,  '  to  give  you  a 
piece  of  news  which  I  am  afraid  will  not  be 
very  welcome.' 

Sir  John  bowed  his  head  gravely. 
'  You   need  not  temper  it,'  he   said,   '  to 
me.' 

'  Millicent  and  I  have  decided  to  make  our 
engagement  known,'  retorted  Jack  at  once. 

Sir  John  bowed  again.  To  anyone  but 
his  son  his  suave  acquiescence  would  have 
been  maddening. 

'  I  should  have  liked,'  continued  Jack,  '  to 
have  done  it  with  your  consent.' 

Sir  John  winced.  He  sat  upright  in  his 
chair  and  threw  back  his  shoulders.     If  Jack 
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intended  to  continue  in  this  way,  there  would 
be  difficulties  to  face.  Father  and  son  were 
equally  determined.  Jack  had  proved  too 
cunning  a  pupil.  The  old  aristocrat's  own 
lessons  were  being  turned  against  him,  and 
the  younger  man  has,  as  it  were,  the  light  of 
the  future  shininof  upon  his  o-ame  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  while  the  elder  plays  in  the 
gathering  gloom. 

'  You  know,'  said  Sir  John  gravely,  '  that 
I  am  not  much  given  to  altering  my  opinions. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  of  any  value  ;  but, 
such  as  they  are,  I  usually  hold  to  them. 
When  you  did  me  the  honour  of  mentioning 
this  matter  to  me  last  year,  I  gave  you  my 
opinion.' 

'  And  it  has  in  no  way  altered  ?  ' 
'  In  no  way.     I  have  found  no  reason  to 
alter  it.' 
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'Can  you  modify  it?'  asked  Jack  gently. 

'  Xo.' 

'  Not  in  any  degree  P  ' 

Jack  drew  a  deep  breath. 

'  No.' 

He  emitted  the  breath  slowly,  making  an 
effort  so  that  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
sigh, 

'  Will  you,  at  all  events,  give  me  your 
reasons.^ '  he  asked.     '  I  am  not  a  child.' 

Sir  John  fumbled  at  his  lips — he  glanced 
sharply  at  his  son. 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  '  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able not  to  ask  them.' 

'  I  should  like  to  know  why  you  object  to 
my  marrying  Millicent,'  persisted  Jack. 

^  Simply  because  I  know  a  bad  woman 
when  I  see  her,'  retorted  Sir  John  deliber- 
ately. 
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Jack  raised  his  eyebrows.  He  glanced 
towards  the  door,  as  if  contemplating  leaving 
the  room  without  further  ado.  But  he  sat 
quite  still.  It  was  wonderful  how  httle  it 
liurt  him.  It  was  more — it  was  significant. 
Sir  John,  who  was  watching,  saw  the 
glance  and  guessed  the  meaning  of  it.  An 
iron  self-control  had  been  the  first  thing  he 
had  taught  Jack — years  before,  when  he  was 
in  liis  first  knickerbockers.  The  lesson  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  said  that,'  said  the 
son. 

'  Just,'  continued  the  father,  '  as  I  know  a 
irood  one.' 

He  paused,  and  they  were  both  thinking 
of  the  same  woman — Jocelyn  Gordon. 

Sir  John  had  said  his  say  about  Millicent 
Clivne  ;  and  his  son  knew  that  that  was  the 
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last    word.     She   was  a   bad    woman.     From 
tliat  point  lie  wonld  never  move. 

'1  thin];/  said  Jaek,  '  that  it  is  useless  dif- 
ciissinir  that  point  any  longer.' 

^  C)uite.  When  do  you  intend  getting 
married  ?  ' 

'  As  socMi  as  possible.' 

'A  mere  ([uestion  for  tlie  dressmaker?' 
suiiirested  Sir  John  suavely. 

^  Yes.' 

Sir  John  nodded  gravely. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  '  you  are,  as  you  say,  no 
longer  a  child — ])erha])s  I  forget  that  some- 
times. If  I  do,  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  me. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  dissuade  you.  You 
])robably  know  your  own  ailairs  best ' 

lie  paused,  drawing  his  two  hands  slowl}' 
back  on  his  knees,  looking  into  the  lire  as  if 
his  life  was  written  there. 
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*  At  all  events,'  he  continued,  •  it  has  the 
initial  recommendation  of  a  good  motive.  I 
imagine  it  is  what  is  called  a  love-match.  I 
don't  know  much  about  such  matters.  Your 
mother,  my  lamented  wife,  was  an  excellent 
woman — too  excellent,  I  take  it,  to  be  able  to 
inspire  the  feeling  in  a  mere  human  being — 
Perhaps  the  angels  .  .  .  she  never  inspired  it 
in  me,  at  aU  events.  My  own  life  has  not 
been  quite  a  success  within  this  room  ;  outside 
it  has  been  briUiant,  active,  full  of  excitement. 
Engineers  know  of  machines  which  will  stay 
upright  so  long  as  the  pace  is  kept  up  ;  some 
of  us  are  like  that.  I  am  not  complaining. 
I  have  had  no  worse  a  time  than  my 
neighbours,  except  that  it  has  lasted 
longer.' 

He  leant  back  suddenlv  in  his  chair  with 
a   strange   Uttle   laugh.       Jack   was   leaning 
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forward,  listening  with  that  respect  wliicli  he 
always  accorded  to  his  fatlier. 

'I  imagine,'  went  on  Sir  John,  '  that  tlie 
novelists  and  poets  are  not  very  far  wrong. 
It  seems  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
Juimdrum  happiness  in  marriage,  I  liave 
seen  quite  elderly  people  wdio  seem  still  to 
take  pleasure  in  each  other's  society.  Witli 
the  example  of  my  own  life  before  me,  I 
wanted  yours  to  be  different.  My  motive 
was  not  entirely  bad.  But  perhaps  you  know 
your   own    affairs    best.     What    money   have 

you  ? ' 

Jack  moved  uneasily  in  his  chair. 

'  I  have  completed  the  sale  of  the  last 
consignment  of  Simiacine,'  he  began  cate- 
gorically. '  The  demand  for  it  has  increased. 
We  have  now  sold  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  in  England  and  America.     My 
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share  is  about  sixty  thousand  pounds.  I  have 
invested  most  of  that  sum,  and  my  present 
income  is  a  Httle  over  two  thousand  a  year.' 

Sir  John  nodded  gravely. 

'  I  congratulate  you,'  he  said  ;  '  you  liave 
done  wonderfully  well.  It  is  satisfactory  in 
one  way,  in  that  it  shows  that,  if  a  gentleman 
chooses  to  o'o  into  these  commercial  affairs,  he 
can  do  as  well  as  the  bourgeoisie.  It  leads  one 
to  believe  that  English  gentlemen  are  not 
degenerating  so  rapidly  as  I  am  told  the 
evening  Eadical  newspapers  demonstrate  for 
the  trifling  consideration  of  one  halfpenny. 
But ' — he  paused  with  an  expressive  gesture 
of  tlie  hand — '  I  should  have  preferred  that 
this  interesting  truth  had  been  proved  by  the 
son  of  someone  else.' 

'  I  think,'  replied  Jack,  '  that  our  specu- 
lation  hardly   comes   under  the   category   of 
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commerce.     It  was  not  money  that  was   at 
risk,  but  our  own  lives.' 

Sir  John's  eyes  hardened. 

'  Adventure,'  he  suggested  rather  indis- 
tinctly, '  travel  and  adventure.  There  is  a 
class  of  men  one  meets  frequently  who  do  a 
little  exploring  and  a  great  deal  of  talking. 
Faute  de  mieux^  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
interest  one  in  the  special  pill  to  which  they 
resort  when  indisposed,  and  they  are  not 
above  advertising  a  soap.  You  are  not  going 
to  write  a  book,  I  trust  ?  ' 

'  No.  It  would  hardly  serve  our  purpose 
to  write  a  book.' 

'  In  what  way? '  inquired  Sir  John. 

'  Our  purpose  is  to  conceal  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Simiacine  Plateau.' 

'  But  YOU  are  not  c^oino^  back  there  ? ' 
exclaimed  Sir  John  unguardedly. 
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'  We  certainly  do  not  intend  to  abandon  it.' 

Sir  John  leant  forward  again  with  his  two 
hands  open  on  his  knees,  thinking  deeply. 

'  A  married  man,'  he  said,  '  could  hardly 
reconcile  it  with  his  conscience  to  undertake 
such  a  perilous  expedition.' 

'No,'  replied  Jack  with  quiet  significance. 

Sir  John  crave  a  forced  lauorh. 

'  I  see,'  he  said,  '  that  you  have  outwitted 
me.  If  I  do  not  give  my  consent  to  your 
marriage  without  further  delay,  you  will  go 
back  to  Africa.' 

Jack  bowed  his  head  gravely. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  the  two 
men  sat  side  by  side,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

'  I  cannot  afford  to  do  that,'  said  the  father 
at  length ;  '  I  am  getting  too  old  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  pride.  I  will  attend  your 
marriage.     I  will  smile  and  say  pretty  things 

I  2 
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to  the  bridesmaids.  Before  the  world  I  will 
consent  under  the  condition  that  the  ceremony 
does  not  take  place  before  two  months  from 
this  date.' 

'  I  agree  to  that,'  put  in  Jack. 

Sir  Jolm  rose  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug, 
looking  down  from  his  great  height  upon 
his  son. 

'  But,'  he  continued,  '  between  us  let  it 
be  understood  that  I  move  in  no  degree 
from  my  original  position.  I  object  to  Md- 
licent  Chyne  as  your  wife.  But  I  bow  to 
the  force  of  circumstances.  I  admit  that 
you  have  a  perfect  right  to  marry  whom 
you  choose — in  two  months'  time.' 

So  Jack  took  his  leave. 

'  In  two  months'  time,'  repeated  Sir  John, 
when  he  w^as  alone,  with  one  of  his  twisted, 
cynic  smiles,  '  in  two  months'  time — qui  vivra 
verraJ 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 

FOUL    PLAY 

Oil,  fairest  of  creation,  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works ! 

For  one  or  two  days  after  the  public  an- 
nouncement of  her  engagement,  Milhcent  was 
not  quite  free  from  care.  She  ratlier  dreaded 
the  posts.  It  was  not  that  she  feared  one 
letter  in  particular,  but  the  postman's  dis- 
quietingly  urgent  rap  caused  her  a  vague 
uneasiness  many  times  a  day. 

Sir  John's  reply  to  her  appealing  little 
letter  came  short  and  sharp.  She  showed  it 
to  no  one. 
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'My  dear  Miss  Chyxe, — I  hasten  to  reply 
to  your  kind  letter  of  to-day  announcing  your 
approaching  marriage  Avith  my  son.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  trinkets  which  have 
always  been  handed  on  from  generation 
to  <zeneration.  1  will  at  once  have  these 
cleaned  by  the  jeweller,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  presented  to  you  immediately 
after  the  ceremony.  Allow  me  to  urge 
upon  you  the  advisability  of  drawing  up 
and  signing  a  prenuptial  marriage  settle- 
ment. 

'  Yours  sincerely, 

'  John  Mkredith.' 

IMillicent  bit  her  pretty  lip  when  she 
perused  this  note.  She  made  two  comments, 
at  a  considerable  interval  of  time. 

'  Stupid  old    thing  ! '    was  the  first  ;  and 
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then,    after  a   pause,    '  I   hope    they    are    all 
diamonds.' 

Close  upon  the  heels  of  this  letter  fol- 
lowed a  host  of  others.  There  was  the 
gushing,  fervent  letter  of  the  friend  whose 
joy  was  not  marred  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  wedding  present  must  necessarily  follow. 
Those  amon2f  one's  friends  who  are  not  called 
upon  to  offer  a  more  substantial  token  of  jo}' 
than  a  letter  are  always  the  most  keenly 
pleased  to  hear  the  news  of  an  engagement. 
There  was  the  sober  sheet  (crossed)  from  the 
elderly  relative  living  in  the  countr}',  who, 
never  having  been  married  herself,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  giving  four  pages  of  advice 
to  one  about  to  enter  that  parlous  state. 
There  was  the  fatherly  letter  from  the 
country  rector  who  christened  Millicent,  and 
thinks  that  he  may  be    asked  to  marry  her 
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ill  a  fashionable  LoDdon  cliurch — and  so  to 
a  bishopric.  On  heavily-crested  stationery 
follow  the  missives  of  the  ladies  whose 
daughters  would  make  sweet  bridesmaids. 
Also  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  shght 
acquaintance,  who  is  going  to  Egypt  for  the 
winter,  and  beinor  desirous  of  letting?  her 
liouse  without  having  to  pay  one  of  those 
horrid  agents.  '  sees  no  harm  in  mentioning 
it.'  The  house  being  most  singularly  suitable 
for  a  young  married  couple.  Besides  these, 
the  thousand  and  one  who  wished  to  be  in- 
vited to  the  wedding  in  order  to  taste  cake 
and  champagne  at  the  time,  and  thereafter 
tlie  sweeter  glory  of  seeing  their  names  in  the 
fashionable  news. 

All  these  Milhcent  read  witli  little  in- 
terest, and  answered  in  that  conveniently 
large  caligraphy  whicli  made  three  lines  look 
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like  a  note,  and  magnified  a  note  into  a  four- 
page  letter.  The  dressmakers'  circulars — tlie 
tradesmen's  illustrated  catalomies  of  thinofs 
she  could  not  possibly  want,  and  the  jewellers' 
delicate  photographs  interested  her  a  thou- 
sand times  more.  But  even  these  did  not 
satisfy  her.  All  these  people  were  glad — 
most  of  them  were  dehghted.  Millicent 
wanted  to  hear  from  those  who  were  not 
delighted,  not  even  j^leased,  but  in  despair. 
J5he  wanted  to  hear  more  of  the  broken 
hearts.  But  somehow  the  broken  hearts  were 
silent.  Could  it  be  that  they  did  not  care  ? 
Could  it  be  that  they  were  only  flirting  ? 
She  dismissed  these  silly  questions  with  tlie 
promptness  which  they  deserved.  It  was 
useless  to  tliink  of  it  in  that  way — more 
useless,  perhaps,  than  slie  suspected  ;  for  she 
was  not  deep  enough,  nor  observant   enough, 
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to  know  tliat  the  broken  hearts  in  question 
had  been  much  more  influenced  by  the  sus- 
picion  that  she  cared  for  them  than  by  tlie 
thought  that  they  cared  for  her.  She  did 
not  know  the  lamentable,  vulgar  fact  that 
any  woman  can  be  a  flirt  if  she  only  degrade 
her  womanhood  to  flattery.  Men  do  not 
want  to  love  so  much  as  to  be  loved.  Such 
is,  moreover,  their  sublime  vanity  that  they 
are  ready  to  believe  an}^  one  wdio  tells 
them,  however  subtly — mesdames,  you  can- 
not be  too  subtle  for  a  man's  vanity  to  find 
your  meaning — that  they  are  not  as  other 
men. 

To  the  commonplace  observer  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  (erroneously,  no  doubt) 
that  the  broken  hearts,  having  been  practi- 
cally assured  that  Millicent  Chyne  did  not 
care  for  them,  promptly  made  the  discovery 
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that  the  lack  of  feeling  was  re<"iprocal.  But 
Millicent  did  not,  of  course,  adopt  tliis 
theory.  She  knew  better.  She  only  won- 
dered why  several  young  men  did  not  com- 
municate, and  slie  was  slightly  uneasy  lest  in 
their  anger  they  should  do  or  say  something 
indiscreet. 

There  was  no  reason  why  the  young 
people  should  wait.  And  when  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  young  people  should  wait, 
there  is  every  reason  why  they  should  not 
do  so.  Thus  it  came  about  that  in  a  week 
or  so  Millicent  was  engaged  in  the  happiest 
pursuit  of  her  life.  She  Avas  buying  clothes 
without  a  thought  of  money.  The  full 
joy  of  the  trousseau  was  hers.  The  wives 
of  her  guardians  having  been  morally  bought, 
dirt  cheap,  at  the  price  of  an  anticipatory 
invitation    to     the     wedding,    those    elderly 
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gentlemen  were  with  little  difficulty  w^on 
over  to  a  pretty  little  femininely  vague 
scheme  of  withdrawing  just  a  little  of  the 
capital — said  capital  to  be  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  really  good  trousseau,  you  know. 
The  word  '  good '  emanating  from  such  a 
source  must,  of  course,  be  read  as  '  novel,' 
w^hich  in  some  circles  means  the  same 
thing. 

Miilicent  entered  into  the  thing  in  the 
right  spirit.  Whatever  tlie  future  might  hold 
for  her — and  she    trusted  that   it    mio-ht    be 

o 

full  of  millinery — she  w^as  determined  to 
enjoy  the  hving  present  to  its  utmost.  Her 
life  at  this  time  was  a  wliirl  of  excitement — 
excitement  of  the  keenest  order — namely, 
trjnng  on. 

'You  do  not  know  what  it  is,'  she  said, 
with  a  happy  little  sigh,   to  those  among  her 
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friends  who  probably  never  would,  •  to  stand 
the  whole  day  long  being  pinned  into  linings 
by  Madame  Videpoche.' 

And,  despite  the  sigh,  she  did  it  with  an 
angelic  sweetness  of  temper  which  quite 
touched  the  heart  of  Madame  Videpoche, 
while  makinof  no  diiierence  in  the  bill. 

Lady  Cantourne  would  not  have  been 
human  had  she  assumed  the  neutral  in  this 
important  matter.  She  frankly  enjoyed  it  all 
immensely. 

'  You  know.  Sir  Jolm,'  she  said  in  confi- 
dence to  him  one  day  at  Hurlingham,  '  I  have 
always  dressed  Millie ent.' 

'  You  need  not  tell  me  that,'  he  interrupted 
gracefully.     '  On  ne  jyeut  sy  tromper.' 

'  And,'  she  went  on  almost  apologetically, 
'  whatever  my  own  feelings  on  the  subject 
may  be,  I    cannot    abandon    her    now.     The 
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world  expects  mucli  from  Millicent  Cliyne. 
I  have  taught  it  to  do  so.  It  will  expect 
more  from  Millicent — Meredith.' 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  in  his  formal 
way. 

'And  the  world  must  not  be  disappointed,' 
he  suggested  cynically. 

'  No,'  she  answered  with  an  energetic 
little  nod,  '  it  must  not.  That  is  the  way  to 
manage  the  world.  Give  it  what  it  expects  ; 
and  just  a  little  more  to  keep  its  attention 
fixed.' 

Sir  John  tapped  wdth  his  gloved  finger 
pensively  on  the  knob  of  his  silver- mounted 
cane. 

'  And  may  I  ask  your  ladyship,'  he 
inquired  suavely,  '  what  the  world  expects 
of  me  ?  ' 

He  knew  her  well  enough  to  know  that 
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slie  never  made  use  of  the  method  epigram- 
matic without  good  reason. 

'  A  diamond  crescent,'  she  answered 
stoutl3\  '  The  fashion-papers  must  be  able 
to  write  about  the  gift  of  the  bridegroom's 
father.' 

'  Ah — and  they  prefer  a  diamond 
crescent  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Lady  Cantourne.  '  That 
always  seems  to  satisfy  them.' 

He  bowed  gravely  and  continued  to  watcli 
the  polo  with  that  marvellously  youthful 
interest  which  was  his. 

'  Does  the  world  expect  anything  else  P  ' 
he  asked  presently. 

'  Xo,  I  think  not,'  replied  Lady  Cantourne, 
with  a  bright  little  absent  smile.  'Xotjust 
now.' 

'  Will  you  tell  me  if  it  does  ?  ' 
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He  had  risen  ;  for  there  were  other 
great  hidies  on  the  ground  to  whom  he  must 
pay  his  old-fashioned  respects. 

'  Certainly,'  she  answered,  lookhig  up  at 
him. 

'  I  should  deem  it  a  favour,'  he  continued. 
'If  the  world  does  not  get  what  it  expects,  I 
imagine  it  will  begin  to  inquire  why ;  and  if 
it  cannot  find  reasons  it  will  make  them.' 

In  due  course  the  diamond  crescent 
arrived. 

'It  is  rather  nice  of  the  old  thing,'  was 
Millicent's  comment.  She  held  the  jewel  at 
various  angles  in  various  lights.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  handsomest 
present  she  had  received — sent  direct  from 
the  jeweller's  shop  with  an  uncompromising 
card  inside  the  case.  She  never  saw  the 
ironv  of  it ;  but  Sir  John  had  probably  not 
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expected    that    she   would.      He   enjoyed    it 
alone — as  he  enjoyed  or  endured  most  things. 

Lady  Cantourne  examined  it  with  some 
curiosity. 

'  I  have  never  seen  such  beautiful  dia- 
monds,' she  said  simply. 

There  were  other  presents  to  be  opened 
and  examined.  For  the  invitations  had  not 
been  sent  out,  and  many  were  willing  to  pay 
handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  being  men- 
tioned among  the  guests.  It  is,  one  finds, 
after  the  invitations  have  been  issued  that  the 
presents  begin  to  fall  off. 

But  on  this  particular  morning  the  other 
presents  fell  on  barren  ground.  Millicent 
only  half-heeded  them.  She  could  not  lay 
the  diamond  crescent  finally  aside.  Some 
people  have  the  power  of  imparting  a  little 
piece   of  their  individuality  to   their  letters, 
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and  even  to  a  commonplace  gift.  Sir  John 
was  beginning  to  have  this  power  over 
Milhcent.  She  was  rapidly  falling  into  a 
stupid  habit  of  feeling  uneasy  whenever  she 
thought  of  him.  She  was  vaguely  alarmed 
at  his  uncompromising  adherence  to  the 
position  he  had  assumed.  She  had  never 
failed  yet  to  work  her  will  with  men — young 
and  old — by  a  pretty  persistence,  a  steady 
ilattery,  a  subtle  pleading  manner.  But  Sir 
John  had  met  all  her  wiles  with  his  adam- 
antine smile.  He  would  not  openly  declare 
himself  an  enemy — which  she  argued  to 
herself  would  have  been  much  nicer  of  him. 
He  was  merely  a  friend  of  her  aunt's,  and 
from  that  contemplative  position  he  never 
stepped  down.  She  could  not  quite  make 
out  what  he  was  '  driving  at,'  as  she  herself 
put  it.     He  never  found  fault,  but  she  knew 
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that  his  disapproval  of  her  was  the  result  of 
long  and  careful  study.  Perhaps  in  her  heart 
— despite  all  her  contradictory  arguments — 
she  knew  that  he  was  right. 

'  T  wonder,'  she  said  half-aloud,  taking  up 
the  crescent  again,  '  why  he  sent  it  to  me  ? ' 

Lady  Cantourne,  who  was  writing  letters 
at  a  terrible  rate,  glanced  sharply  up.  She 
was  beginning  to  be  aware  of  Millicent's 
unspoken  fear  of  Sir  John,  Moreover,  she 
was  clever  enough  to  connect  it  with  her 
niece's  daily  increasing  love  for  the  man  who 
was  soon  to  be  her  husband. 

'  Well,'  she  answered,  '  I  should  be  rather 
surprised  if  he  gave  you  nothing.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  only  broken  by 
the  scratching  of  Lady  Cantourne's  quill 
pen. 

'  Auntie  ! '    exclaimed   the   girl   suddenly, 
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*  why  does  he  hate  me  ?  You  have  known 
him  all  your  life — you  must  know  why  he 
hates  me  so.' 

Lady  Cantourne  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

'  I  suppose,'  went  on  Millicent  with  singular 
heat, '  that  someone  has  been  telling  him  things 
about  me — horrid  things — false  things — that 
I  am  a  flirt,  or  something  like  that.  I  am 
sure  I'm  not.' 

Lady  Cantourne  was  addressing  an  enve- 
lope, and  did  not  make  any  reply. 

'Has  he  said  anything  to  you.  Aunt 
Carohne  ?  '  asked  Millicent  in  an  aggrieved 
voice. 

Lady  Cantourne  laid  aside  her  letter. 

'  No,'  she  answered  slowly,  '  but  I  suppose 
there  are  things  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand.' 

'Things?' 
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Her  ladyship  looked  up  steadily. 

'  Guy  Oscard,  for  instance,'  she  said ;  '  I 
don't  quite  understand  Guy  Oscard,  Milli- 
cent.' 

The  girl  turned  away  impatiently.  She 
was  keenly  alive  to  the  advantage  of  turning 
her  face  away.  For  in  her  pocket  she  had  at 
that  moment  a  letter  from  Guy  Oscard — the 
last  relic  of  the  old  excitement  which  was  so 
dear  to  her,  and  which  she  was  already 
beginning  to  miss.  Joseph  had  posted  this 
letter  in  Msala  nearly  two  months  before.  It 
had  travelled  down  from  the  Simiacine  Plateau 
with  others,  in  a  parcel  beneath  the  mattress 
of  Jack  Meredith's  litter.  It  was  a  letter 
written  in  good  faith  by  an  honest,  devoted 
man  to  the  woman  whom  he  looked  upon 
already  as  almost  his  wife — a  letter  which  no 
man  need  have  been  ashamed  of  writing,  but 
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whicli  a  woman  ought  not  to  have  read  unless 
she  intended  to  be  the  writer's  wife. 

Milhcent  had  read  this  letter  more  than 
once.  She  liked  it  because  it  was  evidently 
sincere.  The  man's  heart  could  be  heard 
beatmg  in  every  line  of  it.  Moreover,  she 
had  made  inquiries  that  very  morning  at  the 
post  office  about  the  African  mail.  She 
wanted  the  excitement  of  another  letter  like 
that. 

'Oh,  Guy  Oscard!'  she  replied  innocently 
to  Lady  Cantourne  ;  '  that  was  nothing.' 

Lady  Cantourne  kept  silence,  and  pre- 
sently she  returned  to  her  letters. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

THE    ACCURSED    CAMP 

Here — ^judge  if  hell,  with  all  its  power  to  damn, 
Can  add  one  curse  to  the  foul  thing  I  am 

There  are  some  places  in  the  world  where  a 
curse  seems  to  brood  in  the  atmosphere. 
Msala  was  one  of  these.  Perhaps  these  places 
are  accursed  by  the  deeds  that  have  been 
done  there,     \\lio  can  tell  ? 

Could  the  trees — the  two  gigantic  palms 
that  stood  by  the  river's  edge — could  these 
have  spoken,  they  might  perhaps  have  told 
the  tale  of  this  little  inland  station  in  that 
country  where,  as  the  founder  of  the  hamlet 
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was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  no  one  knows  what 
is  ofoinoj  on. 

All  went  well  with  the  retreating  column 
until  they  were  almost  in  sight  of  Msala,  when 
the  flotilla  was  attacked  by  no  less  than  three 
hippopotamuses.  One  canoe  was  sunk,  and 
four  others  were  so  badly  damaged  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  afloat  with  their  proper 
complement  of  men.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  establish  a  camp  at  Msala,  and  wait 
there  until  the  builders  had  repaired  the 
damacred  canoes. 

The  walls  of  Durnovo's  house  were  still 
standing,  and  here  Guy  Oscard  established 
himself  with  as  much  comfort  as  circum- 
stances allowed.  He  caused  a  temporary 
roof  of  palm-leaves  to  be  laid  on  the  charred 
beams,  and  within  the  principal  room — the 
very  room  wliere  the  three  organisers  of  the 
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great  Simiacine  scheme  had  first  laid  their 
plans — he  set  up  his  simple  camp  furniture. 

Oscard  was  too  great  a  traveller,  too  ex- 
perienced a  wanderer,  to  be  put  out  of  temper 
by  this  enforced  rest.  The  men  had  worked 
very  well  hitherto.  It  had,  in  its  way,  been 
a  great  feat  of  generalship,  this  leading 
through  a  wild  country  of  men  unprepared 
for  travel,  scantily  provisioned,  disorganised 
by  recent  events.  No  accident  had  happened, 
no  serious  delay  had  been  incurred,  although 
the  rate  of  progress  had  necessarily  been  very 
slow.  Nearly  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since 
Oscard  with  his  little  following  had  turned 
their  backs  for  ever  on  the  Simiacine  Plateau. 
But  now  the  period  of  acute  danger  had 
passed  away.  They  had  almost  reached 
civilisation.     Oscard  was  content. 

When    Oscard    was    content    he    smoked 
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a  slower  pipe  than  usual — watching  each 
cloud  of  smoke  vanish  into  thin  air.  He  was 
smoking  very  slowly  this,  the  third  evening 
of  their  encampment  at  Msala.  There  had 
been  heavy  rain  during  the  day,  and  the 
whole  lifeless  forest  was  dripping  with  a  con- 
tinuous, ceaseless  clatter  of  heavy  drops  on 
tropic  foliage ;  with  a  united  sound  like  a 
widespread  whisper. 

Oscard  was  sitting  in  the  windowless  room 
without  a  light,  for  a  light  only  attracted  a 
myriad  of  heavy-winged  moths.  He  was 
seated  before  the  long  French  window,  which, 
since  the  sash  had  gone,  had  been  used  as  a 
door.  Before  hira  in  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  mystic  Soutliern  Cross  the  great  river 
crept  unctuously,  silently  to  the  sea.  It 
seemed  to  be  stealing  away  surreptitiously 
while   the   forest    whispered    of   it.      On    its 
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surface  the  reflection  of  the  great  stars 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  ran  into  little 
streaks  of  silver,  shimmering  away  into 
darkness. 

All  sound  of  human  life  was  still.  The 
natives  were  asleep.  In  the  next  room, 
Joseph  in  his  hammock  was  just  on  the 
barrier  between  the  waking  and  the  sleeping 
life — as  soldiers  learn  to  be.  Oscard  would 
not  have  needed  to  raise  his  voice  to  call  him 
to  his  side. 

The  leader  of  this  hurried  retreat  had  been 
sitting  there  for  two  hours.  The  slimy  mov- 
ing surface  of  the  river  had  entered  into  his 
brain ;  the  restless  silence  of  the  African 
forest  alone  kept  him  awake.  He  hardly 
realised  that  the  sound  momentarily  gaining 
strength  within  his  ears  was  that  of  a  paddle 
— a    single,    weakly,    irregular    paddle.       It 
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was  not  a  sound  to  wake  a  sleeping  man. 
It  came  so  slowly,  so  gently  tlirough  the 
whisper  of  the  dripping  leaves  tliat  it  would 
enter  into  his  slumbers  and  make  itself  part 
of  them. 

Guy  Oscard  only  realised  the  meaning  of 
that  sound  when  a  black  shadow  crept  on  to 
the  smooth  evenness  of  the  river's  breast. 
Oscard  was  eminently  a  man  of  action.  In  a 
moment  he  was  on  his  feet,  and  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room  there  was  the  gleam  of  a 
rifle- barrel.  He  came  back  to  the  window — 
watching. 

He  saw  the  canoe  approach  the  bank. 
He  heard  the  thud  of  the  ])addle  as  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  ground.  In  the  gloom,  to 
which  his  eyes  were  accustomed,  he  saw  a 
man  step  from  the  boat  to  the  shore  and  draw 
the    canoe    up.     Tlie    silent   midnight   visitor 
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then  turned  and  walked  up  towards  the 
house.  There  was  somethincr  famihar  in  the 
gait — the  legs  were  slightly  bowed.  The  man 
was  walking  with  great  difficulty,  staggering 
a  little  at  each  step.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
great  pain. 

Guy  Oscard  laid  aside  his  rifle.  He 
stepped  forward  to  the  open  window. 

'  Is  that  you,  Durnovo  ?  '  he  said,  without 
raising  his  voice. 

'  Yes,'  replied  the  other.  His  voice  was 
muffled,  as  if  his  tongue  was  swollen,  and 
there  was  a  startling  break  in  it. 

Oscard  stepped  aside,  and  Durnovo  passed 
into  his  own  house. 

'  Got  a  light  ?'  he  said  in  the  same  muffled 
way. 

In  the  next  room  Joseph  could  be  heard 
striking    a   match,    and    a   moment    later  he 
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entered  the  room,  throwing  a  flood  of  light 
before  him. 

'Good  God!'  cried  Guy  Oscard.  He 
stepped  back  as  if  he  had  been  struck,  with 
his  hand  shieldin^r  his  eves. 

'Save  us!'  ejaculated  Joseph  in  the  same 
breath. 

The  thing  that  stood  there — sickening 
their  gaze — was  not  a  human  being  at  all. 
Take  a  man's  eyelids  away,  leaving  the  round 
balls  staring,  blood-streaked  ;  cut  away  his 
lips,  leaving  the  grinning  teeth  and  red 
gums ;  shear  off  his  ears — that  which  is  left 
is  not  a  man  at  all.  This  had  been  done 
to  Victor  Durnovo.  Truly  the  vengeance 
of  man  is  crueller  than  the  vengeance  of 
God! 

Could  he  have  seen  himself,  Victor  Dur- 
novo would  never  have  shown  that  face — or 
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what  remained  of  it — to  a  human  being.  He 
could  only  have  killed  himself.  Who  can 
tell  what  cruelties  had  been  paid  for,  piece 
by  piece,  in  this  loathsome  mutilation  ?  The 
slaves  had  wreaked  their  terrible  vengeance  ; 
but  the  greatest,  the  deepest,  the  most  in- 
human cruelty  was  in  letting  liim  go. 

'  They've  made  a  pretty  mess  of  me,'  said 
Durnovo  in  a  sickening,  lifeless  voice — and  he 
stood  there,  with  a  terrible  caricature  of  a 
grin. 

Joseph  set  down  the  lamp  with  a  groan, 
and  went  back  into  the  dark  room  beyond, 
where  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

'  Oh,  Lord  ! '  he  muttered.  '  Oh,  God  in 
heaven — kill  it,  kill  it ! ' 

Guy  Oscard  never  attempted  to  run  away 
from  it.     He  stood  slowly  gulping  down  his 
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nauseating  horror.  His  teeth  were  clenched  ; 
his  face,  tlirough  the  sunburn,  livid  ;  the  blue 
of  his  eyes  seemed  to  have  faded  into  an  ashen 
grey.  The  sight  he  was  looking  on  would 
have  sent  three  men  out  of  five  into  CTibberinsp 
idiocy. 

Then  at  last  he  moved  forward.  Witli 
averted  eyes  he  took  Durnovo  by  the  arm. 

'  Come,'  he  said,  '  lie  down  upon  my  bed. 
I  will  try  and  help  you.  Can  you  take  some 
food  ?  ' 

Durnovo  threw  himself  down  heavily  on 
the  bed.  There  was  a  punishment  sufficient 
to  expiate  all  his  sins  in  the  effort  lie  saw  that 
Guy  Oscard  had  had  to  make  before  he 
touched  him.     He  turned  his  face  away. 

'  I  haven't  eaten  anything  for  twenty-four 
hours,'  he  said,  with  a  whistling  intonation. 

'  Joseph,'   said   Oscard,   returning   to    the 
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door  of  the  inner  room — his  voice  sounded 
different,  there  was  a  metallic  ring  in  it — '  get 
something  for  Mr.  Durnovo — some  soup  or 
something.' 

Joseph  obeyed,  shaking  as  if  ague  were  in 
his  bones. 

Oscard  administered  the  soup.  He  tended 
Durnovo  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a  woman, 
and  a  fortitude  that  was  above  the  fortitude 
of  men.  Despite  himself  his  hands  trembled 
— big  and  strong  as  they  were  ;  his  whole 
being  was  contracted  with  horror  and  pain. 
Whatever  Victor  Durnovo  had  been,  he  was 
now  an  object  of  such  pity  that  before  it  all 
possible  human  sins  faded  into  spotlessness. 
There  was  no  crime  in  all  that  human  nature 
has  found  to  commit  for  which  such  cruelty 
as  this  would  be  justly  meted  out  in  punish- 
ment. 

VOL.    III.  L 
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Durnovo  spoke  from  time  to  time,  but  he 
could  see  the  effect  that  his  hissing  speech 
had  upon  his  companion,  and  in  time  he  gave 
it  up.  He  told  haltingly  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Simiacine  Plateau — of  the  last  grim  tra- 
gedy acted  tliere — how,  at  last,  blinded  with 
his  blood,  maimed,  stupefied  by  agony,  he  had 
been  hounded  down  the  slope  by  a  yelling, 
laughing  horde  of  torturers. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  done,  and  pre- 
sently Guy  Oscard  moved  away  to  his  camp- 
chair,  where  he  sat  staring  into  the  night. 
Sleep  was  impossible.  Strong,  hardened, 
weather-beaten  man  that  he  was,  his  nerves 
were  all  a-tingle,  his  flesh  creeping  and  jump- 
ing with  horror.  Gradually  he  collected  his 
faculties  enough  to  begin  to  think  about  the 
future.  What  was  he  to  do  with  this  man  ? 
He  could  not  take  him  to  Loango.     He  could 
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not  risk  that  Jocelyn  or  even  Maurice  Gordon 
should  look  upon  this  horror. 

Joseph  had  crept  back  into  the  inner 
room,  where  he  had  no  light,  and  could  be 
heard  breathing  hard,  wide-awake  in  his 
hammock. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
loud  cry : 

'  Oscard  !    Oscard  ! ' 

In  a  moment  Joseph  and  Oscard  were  at 
the  bedside. 

Durnovo  was  sitting  up,  and  he  grabbed 
at  Oscard's  arms. 

'  For  God's  sake  ! '  he  cried.  '  For  God's 
sake,  man,  don't  let  me  go  to  sleep  ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  asked  Oscard. 
They  both  thought  that  he  had  gone  mad. 
Sleep  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  Durnovo's 
eyes — protruding,  staring,  terrible  to  look  at. 

i2 
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'  Don't  let  me  go  to  sleep,'  he  repeated. 
'Don't!    Don't!' 

'  All  right,'  said  Oscard  soothingly ';  '  all 
right.     We'll  look  after  you.' 

He  fell  back  on  the  bed.  In  the  flicker- 
ing light  his  eyeballs  gleamed. 

Then  quite  suddenly,  he  rose  to  a  sitting 
position  again  with  a  wild  effort. 

'  I've  got  it !     I've  got  it ! '  he  cried. 

'  Got  what  ?  ' 

'  The  sleeping  sickness  ! ' 

The  two  listeners  knew  of  this  strange 
disease.  Oscard  had  seen  a  whole  village 
devastated  by  it,  the  habitants  lying  about 
their  own  doors,  stricken  down  by  a  deadly 
sleep,  from  which  they  never  woke.  It  is 
known  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
cure  for  it  is  unknown. 
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*  Hold  me  ! '  cried  Durnovo.  *  Don't  let 
me  sleep  !  ' 

His  head  fell  forward  even  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  staring,  wide-open  eyes  that  could  not 
sleep  made  a  horror  of  him. 

Oscard  took  him  by  the  arms,  and  held 
him  in  a  sitting  position.  Durnovo's  fingers 
were  clutching  at  his  sleeve. 

'  Shake  me  !     God  !  shake  me  ! ' 

Then  Oscard  took  him  in  his  strong  arms 
and  set  him  on  his  feet.  He  shook  him 
gently  at  first,  but  as  the  dread  somnolence 
crept  on  he  shook  harder,  until  the  mutilated 
inhuman  head  rolled  upon  the  shoulders. 

'  It's  a  sin  to  let  that  man  live,'  exclaimed 
Joseph,  turning  away  in  horror. 

'  It's  a  sin  to  let  any  man  die,'  replied 
Oscard,  and  with  his  great  strength  he  shook 
Durnovo  like  a  garment. 
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And  so  Victor  Durnovo  died.  His  stained 
soul  left  his  bod}^  in  Guy  Oscard's  hands,  and 
the  big  Englishman  shook  the  corpse,  trying 
to  awake  it  from  that  sleep  which  knows  no 
earthly  waking. 

So,  after  all,  Heaven  stepped  in  and  laid 
its  softening  hand  on  the  judgment  of  men. 
But  there  was  a  strange  irony  in  the  mode  of 
death.  It  was  strange  that  this  man,  who 
never  could  have  closed  his  eyes  again,  should 
have  been  stricken  down  by  the  sleeping 
sickness. 

Tliey  laid  the  body  on  the  floor,  and 
covered  the  face,  which  w^as  less  gruesome  in 
death,  for  the  pity  of  the  eyes  had  given 
place  to  peace. 

The  morning  Hght,  bursting  suddenly 
through  the  trees  as  it  does  in  Equatorial 
Africa,    showed   the  room    set  in  order  and 
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Guy  Oscard  sleeping  in  his  cainp-chair. 
Behind  him,  on  the  floor,  lay  the  form  of 
Victor  Durnovo.  Joseph,  less  iron -nerved 
than  the  great  big-game  hunter,  was  awake 
and  astir  with  the  dawn.  He,  too,  was  calmer 
now.  He  had  seen  death  face  to  face  too 
often  to  be  appalled  by  it  in  broad  daylight. 

So  they  buried  Victor  Durnovo  between 
the  two  giant  palms  at  Msaia,  with  his  feet 
turned  towards  the  river  which  he  had  made 
his,  as  if  ready  to  arise  when  the  call  comes 
and  undertake  one  of  those  marvellous 
journeys  of  his  which  are  yet  a  household 
word  on  the  West  Coast. 

The  cloth  fluttered  as  they  lowered  him 
into  his  narrow  resting-place,  and  the  face 
they  covered  had  a  strange  mystic  grin,  as  if 
he  saw  something  that  they  could  not  per- 
ceive.    Perhaps  he  did.     Perhaps  he  saw  the 
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Simiaciiie  Plateau,  and  knew  that,  after  all, 
he  had  won  the  last  throw  ;  for  up  there,  far 
above  the  table -lands  of  Central  Africa,  there 
lay  beneath  high  Heaven  a  charnel-house. 
Hounded  down  the  slope  by  his  tormentors, 
he  had  left  a  memento  behind  him  surer  than 
their  torturing  knives,  keener  than  their 
sharpest  steel — he  had  left  the  sleeping  sick- 
ness behind  him. 

His  last  journey  had  been  worthy  of  his 
reputation.  In  twenty  days  he  had  covered 
the  distance  between  the  Plateau  and  Msala, 
stumbling  on  alone,  blinded,  wounded,  sore- 
stricken,  through  a  thousand  daily  valleys  of 
death.  With  wonderful  endurance  he  had 
paddled  night  and  day  down  the  sleek  river 
without  rest,  with  the  dread  microbe  of  the 
sleeping  sickness  slowly  creeping  through  his 
veins. 
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He  had  lived  in  dread  of  this  disease,  as 
men  do  of  a  sickness  which  clutches  them  at 
last;  but  when  it  came  he  did  not  recognise 
it.  He  was  so  racked  by  pain  that  he  never 
recognised  the  symptoms  ;  he  was  so  panic- 
stricken,  so  paralysed  by  the  nameless  fear 
that  lay  behind  him,  that  he  could  only  think 
of  pressing  forward.  In  the  night  hours  he 
would  suddenly  rise  from  his  precarious  bed 
under  the  shadow  of  a  fallen  tree  and  stagger 
on,  haunted  by  a  picture  of  his  ruthless  foes 
pressing  through  the  jungle  in  pursuit.  Thus 
he  accomplished  his  wonderful  journey  alone 
through  trackless  forests  ;  thus  he  fended  off 
the  sickness  which  gripped  him  the  moment 
that  he  laid  him  down  to  rest. 

He  had  left  it — a  grim  legacy — to  his 
torturers,  and  before  he  reached  the  river  all 
was  still  on  the  Simiacine  Plateau. 
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And  so  we  leave  Victor  Durnovo.  His 
sins  are  buried  with  him,  and  beneath  the 
giant  palms  at  Msala  hes  Maurice  Gordon's 
secret. 

And  so  we  leave  Msala,  the  accursed 
camp.  Far  up  the  Ogowe  river,  on  the  left 
bank,  the  giant  palms  still  stand  sentry,  and 
beneath  their  shade  the  crumbling  walls  of  a 
cursed  house  are  slowly  disappearing  beneath 
luxuriant  growths  of  grass  and  brushwood. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX 

THE    EXTENUATING    CIRCUMSTANCE 

Yet  I  think  at  God's  Tribunal 
Some  large  answer  you  shall  hear. 

In  a  dimly-lighted  room  in  the  bungalow  at 
Loango  two  women  had  been  astir  all  night. 
Now,  as  dawn  approached,  one  of  them,  worn 
out  with  watching,  wearied  with  that  blessed 
fatigue  of  anxiety  which  dulls  the  senses,  had 
laid  her  down  on  the  curtain-covered  bed  to 
sleep. 

While  Marie  slept  Jocelyn  Gordon  walked 
softly  backwards  and  forwards  with  Nestorius 
in  her  arms.  Nestorius  was  probably  dying. 
He  lay  in  the  Englishwoman's  gentle  arms — 
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a  little  brown  bundle  of  flexile  limbs  and 
cotton  night- shirt.  It  was  terribly  hot.  All 
day  the  rain  had  been  pending  ;  all  night  it 
had  held  off  until  the  whole  earth  seemed  to 
pulsate  with  the  desire  for  relief.  Jocelyn 
kept  moving  so  that  the  changing  air  wafted 
over  the  little  bare  limbs  miglit  allay  the 
fever.  She  was  in  evening  dress,  having, 
indeed,  been  called  from  the  drawing-room  by 
Marie ;  and  tlie  child's  woolly  black  head  was 
pressed  against  her  breast  as  if  to  seek  relief 
from  the  inward  pressure  on  the  awakening 
brain. 

A  missionary  possessing  some  small  know- 
ledge of  medicine  had  been  with  them  until 
midnight,  and,  having  done  his  best,  had  gone 
away  leaving  the  child  to  the  two  women. 
Maurice  had  been  in  twice,  clumsily,  on  tip- 
toe,  to  look   with    ill-concealed    awe  at   the 
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■child,  and  to  whisper  hopes  to  Marie  which 
displayed  a  ludicrous,  if  lamentable,  ignorance 
of  what  he  was  talking  about, 

'  Little  chap's  better,'  he  said  ;  '  I'm  sure 
of  it.  See,  Marie,  his  eyes  are  brighter. 
Devilish  hot,  though,  isn't  he — poor  little 
soul ? ' 

Then  he  stood  about,  awkwardly  sympa- 
thetic. 

'  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Jocelyn  P  ' 
he  asked,  and  then  departed,  only  too 
pleased  to  get  away  from  the  impending 
calamity. 

Marie  was  not  emotional.  She  seemed  to 
have  left  all  emotion  behind,  in  some  other 
phase  of  her  life  which  was  shut  off  from  the 
present  by  a  thick  curtain.  She  was  patient 
and  calm,  but  she  was  not  so  clever  with  the 
child  as  was  Jocelyn.     Perhaps  her  greater 
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experience  acted  as  a  handicap  in  her  execu- 
tion of  those  small  offices  to  the  sick  which 
may  be  rendered  useless  at  any  moment. 
Perhaps  she  knew  that  Nestorius  was  wanted 
elsewhere.  Or  it  may  only  have  been  that 
Jocelyn  was  able  to  soothe  him  sooner, 
because  there  is  an  unwritten  law  that  those 
who  love  us  best  are  not  always  the  best 
nurses  for  us. 

When,  at  last,  sleep  came  to  the  child,  it 
was  in  Jocelyn's  arms  that  he  lay  with  that 
utter  abandonment  of  pose  which  makes  a 
sleeping  infant  and  a  sleeping  kitten  more 
graceful  than  any  living  thing.  Marie  leant 
over  Nestorius  until  her  dusky  cheek  almost 
touched  Jocelyn's  fair  English  one. 

'  He  is  asleep,'  she  whimpered. 

And  her  great  dark  eyes  probed  Jocelyn's 
face  as  if  wonderin^r  whether  her  arms,  bear- 
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ing  that  burden,  told  her  that  this  was  the 
last  sleep. 

Jocelyn  nodded  gravely,  and  continued 
the  gentle  swaying  motion  affected  by  women 
under  such  circumstances. 

Xestorius  continued  to  sleep,  and  at  last 
Marie,  overcome  by  sleep  herself,  lay  down 
on  her  bed. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  dawn  found 
Jocelyn  moving  softly  in  the  room,  with 
Nestorius  asleep  in  her  arms.  A  pink  light 
came  creeping  through  the  trees,  presently 
turning  to  a  golden  yellow,  and,  behold  !  it 
was  light.  It  was  a  little  cooler,  for  the  sea- 
breeze  had  set  in.  The  cool  air  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  was  rushing  inland  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  heated  atmosphere  rising 
towards  the  sun.  With  the  breeze  came  the 
increased   murmur  of  the   distant  surf     The 
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dull  continuous  sound  seemed  to  live  amidst 
the  summits  of  the  trees  far  above  the  low- 
built  house.  It  rose  and  fell  with  a  long- 
drawn,  rhythmic  swing.  Already  the  sounds 
of  life  were  mingling  with  it — the  low  of  a 
cow — the  crowing  of  the  cocks — the  hum  of 
the  noisier  daylight  insect-life. 

Jocelyn  moved  to  the  window,  and  her 
heart  suddenly  leapt  to  her  throat. 

On  the  brown  turf  in  front  of  the  house 
were  two  men,  stretched  side  by  side,  as  if 
other  hands  had  laid  them  there,  dead.  One 
man  was  much  bigger  than  the  other.  He 
was  of  exceptional  stature.  Jocelyn  recog- 
nised them  almost  immediately — Guy  Oscard 
and  Joseph.  They  had  arrived  during  the 
night,  and,  not  wishing  to  disturb  the  sleeping 
household,  had  lain  them  down  in  the  front 
garden   to    sleep    with    a    quiet    conscience 
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beneath  the  stars.  The  action  Avas  so  start- 
lingly  characteristic,  so  suggestive  of  the 
primeval,  simple  man  whom  Oscard  repre- 
sented as  one  born  out  of  time,  that  Jocelyn 
laughed  suddenly. 

While  she  was  still  at  the  window,  Marie 
rose  and  came  to  her  side.  Nestorius  was 
still  sleeping.  Following  the  direction  of  her 
mistress's  eyes,  Marie  saw  the  two  men. 
Joseph  was  sleeping  on  his  face,  after  the 
manner  of  Thomas  Atkins  all  the  world  over. 
Gay  Oscard  lay  on  his  side,  with  his  head  on 
his  arm. 

'  That  is  so  like  Mr.  Oscard,'  said  Marie, 
with  her  patient  smile,  '  so  like — so  like.  It 
could  be  no  other  man — to  do  a  thing  like 
that.' 

Jocelyn  gave  Nestorius  back  to  his 
mother,    and    the    two    women    stood  for  a 
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moment  looking  out  at  the  sleepers,  little 
knowing  what  the  advent  of  these  two  men 
brought  with  it  for  one  of  them.  Then  the 
Englishwoman  went  to  change  her  dress, 
awaking  her  brother  as  she  passed  his  room. 

It  was  not  long  before  Maurice  Gordon 
had  hospitably  awakened  the  travellers  and 
brought  them  in  to  change  their  torn  and 
ragged  clothes  for  something  more  present- 
able. It  would  appear  that  Nestorius  was 
not  particular.  He  did  not  mind  dying  on 
the  kitchen  table  if  need  be.  His  mother 
deposited  him  on  this  table  on  a  pillow,  while 
she  prepared  the  breakfast  with  that  patient 
resignation  which  seemed  to  emanate  from 
having  tasted  of  the  worst  that  the  world  has 
to  give. 

Joseph  was  ready  the  first,  and  he 
promptly  repaired  to  the  kitchen,  where  he 
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set  to  work  to  help  Marie,  with  his  customary 
energy. 

It  was  Marie  who  first  perceived  a  differ- 
ence in  Nestorius.  His  dusky  little  face  was 
shining  with  a  sudden,  weakening  perspira- 
tion, his  limbs  lay  lifelessly,  with  a  lack  of 
their  usual  comfortable-looking  grace. 

'  Go  ! '  she  said  quickly.  '  Fetch  Miss 
Gordon ! ' 

Jocelyn  came,  and  Maurice  and  Guy 
Oscar d ;  for  they  had  been  together  in  the 
dining-room  when  Joseph  delivered  Marie's 
message. 

Nestorius  was  wide-awake  now.  When 
he  saw  Oscard  his  small  face  suddenly  ex- 
panded into  a  brilliant  grin. 

'  Bad  case  ! '  he  said. 

It  was  rather  startling,  until  Marie  spoke. 

'He   thinks  you  are  Mr.    Meredith,'   she 
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said.  '  Mr.  Mereditli  taught  him  to  say  "Bad 
case!"' 

Nestorius  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  gravely  speculative  eyes,  which  presently 
closed. 

'  He  is  dying — yes  ! '  said  the  mother, 
looking  at  Jocelyn. 

Oscard  knew  more  of  this  matter  than  any 
of  them.  He  went  forward  and  leant  over  the 
table.  Marie  removed  a  piece  of  salted  bacon 
that  was  lying  on  the  table  near  to  the  pillow. 
With  the  unconsciousness  of  long  habit  she 
swept  some  crumbs  away  with  her  apron. 
Oscard  was  trying  to  find  the  pulse  in  the  tiny 
wrist,  but  there  was  not  much  to  find. 

'  I  am  afraid  he  is  very  ill,'  he  said. 

At  this  moment  the  kettle  boiled  over, 
and  Marie  had  to  turn  away  to  attend  to  her 
duties. 
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When  she  came  back  Oscard  was  looking, 
not  at  Nestorius,  but  at  her, 

*  We  spent  four  days  at  Msala,'  he  said,  in 
a  tone  that  meant  that  he  had  more  to  tell 
her. 

'  Yes  ?  ' 

'  The  place  is  in  ruins,  as  you  know.' 

She  nodded  with  a  peculiar  little  twist  of 
the  lips  as  if  he  were  hurting  her. 

'  And  I  am  afraid  I  have  some  bad 
news  for  you.  Victor  Durnovo,  your 
master ' 

'  Yes— tell  quickly  ! ' 

'  He  is  dead.  We  buried  him  at  Msala« 
He  died — in  my  arms,' 

At  this  moment  Joseph  gave  a  little  gasp 
and  turned  away  to  the  window,  where  he 
stood  with  his  broad  back  turned  towards 
them.     Maurice  Gordon,  as  white  as  death, 
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was  leaning  against  the  table.  He  quite 
forgot  himself.  His  lips  were  apart,  his  jaw 
had  dropped  ;  he  was  hanging  breathlessly 
on  Guy  Oscard's  next  word. 

'He  died  of  tlie  sleeping  sickness,'  said 
Oscard.  '  We  had  come  down  to  Msala 
before  him — Joseph  and  I.  I  broke  up  the 
partnership,  and  we  left  him  in  possession  of 
the  Simiacine  Plateau.  But  his  men  turned 
against  him.  For  some  reason  his  authority 
over  them  failed.  He  was  obliged  to  make  a 
dash  for  Msala,  and  he  reached  it,  but  the 
sickness  was  upon  him.' 

Maurice  Gordon  drew  a  sharp  sigh  of 
relief  which  was  almost  a  sob.  Marie  was 
standing  with  her  two  hands  on  the  pillow 
where  Nestorius  lay.  Her  deep  eyes  were 
fixed  ou  the  Englishman's  sunburnt,  strongly 
gentle  face.. 
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'  Did  he  send  a  message  for  me — yes  ?  ' 
she  said  softly. 

'  No,'  answered  Oscard.  '  He — there  was 
no  time.' 

Joseph  at  the  window  had  turned  half 
round. 

'  He  was  my  husband,'  said  Marie  in  her 
clear,  deep  tones  :  '  the  father  of  this  little 
one,  which  you  call  Nestorius.' 

Oscard  bowed  his  head  without  surprise. 
Jocelyn  was  standing  still  as  a  statue,  with 
her  hand  on  the  dying  infant's  cheek.  No 
one  dared  to  look  at  her. 

'  It  is  all  right,'  said  Marie  bluntly.  '  We 
were  married  at  Sierra  Leone  by  the  English 
chaplain.  My  father,  who  is  dead,  kept  a 
hotel  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  he  knew  the  ways 
of  the — half  castes.  He  said  that  the  Pro- 
testant  Church    at   Sierra   Leone    was  good 
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enough  for  him,  and  we  were  married  there. 
And  then  Victor  brought  me  away  from  my 
people  to  this  place  and  to  Msala,  Then  he 
got  tired  of  me — he  cared  no  more.  He  said 
I  was  ugly.' 

She  pronounced  it  '  ogly/  and  seemed  to 
think  that  the  story  finished  there.  At  all 
events,  she  added  nothing  to  it.  But  Joseph 
thought  fit  to  contribute  a  post  scriptum. 

'  You'd  better  tell  'em,  mistress,'  he  said, 
'  that  he  tried  to  starve  yer  and  them  kids — 
that  he  wanted  to  leave  yer  at  Msaia  to  be 
massacred  by  the  tribes,  only  Mr.  Oscard 
sent  yer  down  'ere.  You'd  better  tell  'em 
that.' 

'  No,'  she  rephed,  with  a  faint  smile.  '  No, 
because  he  was  my  husband.' 

Guy  Oscard  was  looking  very  hard  at 
Joseph,  and,  catching    his  eye,  made  a  little 
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gesture   commanding    silence.     He    did    not 
want  liim  to  say  too  much. 

Joseph  turned  away  again  to  the  window, 
and  stood  thus,  apart,  till  the  end. 

'  I  have  no  doubt,'  said  Oscard  to  Marie, 
'  til  at  he  would  have  sent  some  message  to 
you  had  he  been  able  ;  but  he  was  very  ill — • 
he  was  dying — when  he  reached  Msala.  It  was 
wonderful  that  he  got  there  at  all.  We  did 
what  we  could  for  him,  but  it  was  hopeless.' 

Marie  raised  her  shoulders  with  her 
pathetic  gesture  of  resignation. 

'  The  sleeping  sickness,'  she  said,  '  what 
will  you  ?  There  is  no  remedy.  He  always 
said  he  would  die  of  that.     He  feared  it.' 

In  the  greater  sorrow  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  her  child,  who  was  staring  open- 
eyed  at  the  ceiling.  The  two  others — the 
boy  and  girl — were  playing  on  the  doorstep 
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with  some  unconsidered  trifles  from  the  dust- 
heap — after  the  manner  of  children  all  the 
world  over. 

'  He  was  not  a  good  man,'  said  Marie, 
turning  to  Jocelyn,  as  if  she  alone  of  all 
present   would  understand.     'He  was  not  a 

good   husband,   but '    she   shrugged  her 

shoulders  with  one  of  her  patient,  shadowy 
smiles — 'it  makes  so  little  difference yes?' 

Jocelyn  said,  nothing.  None  of  them  had 
aught  to  say  to  her.  For  each  in  that  room 
could  lay  a  separate  sin  at  Victor  Durnovo's 
door.  He  was  gone  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  justice  to  the  Higher  Court  where  the 
Extenuating  Circumstance  is  fully  understood. 
The  generosity  of  that  silence  was  infectious, 
and  they  told  her  nothing.  Had  they  spoken 
she  w^ould  perforce  have  believed  them  ;  but 
then,  as  she  herself  said,  it  would  have  made 
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'  SO  little  difference.'  So  Victor  Durnovo 
leaves  these  pages,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
remember  the  writing  on  the  ground.  Who 
amongst  us  dares  to  withhold  the  Extenuat- 
ing Circumstance  ?  Who  is  ready  to  leave 
this  world  without  that  crutch  to  lean  upon  ? 
Given  a  mixed  blood — evil  black  with  evil 
white — and  what  can  the  result  be  but  evil? 
Given  the  chmate  of  Western  Africa  and  the 
mental  irritation  thereof,  added  to  a  lack  of 
education  and  the  natural  vice  inherent  in 
man,  and  you  have — Victor  Durnovo. 

Nestorius — the  shameless — stretched  out 
his  little  bare  limbs  and  turned  half  over  on 
his  side.  He  looked  from  one  face  to  the 
other  with  the  grave  wonder  that  was  his. 
He  had  never  been  taken  much  notice  of. 
His  short  walks  in  life  had  been  very  near  the 
ground,  where   trifles  look   very  large,   and 
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from  whence  those  larger  stumbling-blocks 
which  occupy  our  attention  are  quite  in- 
visible. He  had  been  the  third — the  solitary 
third  child  who  usually  makes  his  own  inte- 
rest in  life,  and  is  left  by  or  leaves  the  rest  of 
his  family. 

It  was  not  quite  clear  to  him  why  he  was 
the  centre  of  so  much  attention.  His  mind 
did  not  run  to  the  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  wearer  of  borrowed  plumes 
— the  sable  plumes  of  King  Death. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  get  on  to  the 
kitchen  table — there  was  much  there  that 
interested  him,  and  supplied  him  with  food 
for  thought.  He  had  risked  his  life  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  attempts  to  scale  that 
height  with  the  assistance  of  a  saucepan  that 
turned  over  and  poured  culinary  delicacies  on 
his  toes,  or  perhaps  a  sleeping  cat  that  got  up 
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and  walked  away  much  annoyed.  And  now 
that  he  was  at  last  at  this  dizzy  height  he  was 
sorry  to  find  that  he  was  too  tired  to  crawl 
about  and  explore  the  vast  possibilities  of  it. 
He  was  rather  too  tired  to  convey  his  fore- 
finger to  his  mouth,  and  was  forced  to  work 
out  mental  problems  without  that  aid  to 
thought. 

Presently  his  eyes  fell  on  Guy  Oscard's 
face,  and  again  his  own  small  features  ex- 
panded into  a  smile. 

'  Bad  case ! '  he  said,  and,  turning  over,  he 
nestled  down  into  the  pillow,  and  he  had  the 
answer  to  the  many  questions  that  puzzled 
his  small  brain. 
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CHAPTEE  XL 
SIR  John's  last  card 

'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

As  through  an  opera  runs  the  rhythm  of  one 
dominant  air,  so  through  men's  lives  there 
rings  a  dominant  note,  soft  in  youth,  strong 
in  manhood,  and  soft  again  in  old  ase.  But 
it  is  always  there,  and  whether  soft  in  the 
gentler  periods,  or  strong  amidst  the  noise 
and  clang  of  the  perihelion,  it  dominates 
always  and  gives  its  tone  to  the  whole  life. 

The  dominant  tone  of  Sir  John  Meredith's 
existence  had  been  the  high  clear  note  of 
])attle.     He  had  always  found   something  or 
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someone  to  fight  fro  in  the  very  beginning,  and 
now,  in  his  old  age  he  was  fighting  stilL  His 
had  never  been  the  din  and  crash  of  warfare 
by  sword  and  cannon,  but  the  subtler,  deeper 
combat  of  the  pen.  In  his  active  days  he  had 
got  through  a  vast  amount  of  work — that  un- 
chronicled  work  of  the  Foreign  Office  which 
never  comes,  through  the  cheap  newspapers, 
to  the  voracious  maw  of  a  chattering  public. 
His  name  was  better  known  on  the  banks  of 
the  Neva,  the  Seine,  the  Bosphorus,  or  the 
swift-rolling  Iser  than  by  the  Thames  ;  and 
grim  Sir  John  was  content  to  have  it  so. 

His  face  had  never  been  pubhc  property, 
the  comic  papers  had  never  used  his  person- 
ality as  a  peg  upon  which  to  hang  their  ever- 
changing  political  principles.  But  he  had 
always  been  '  there,'  as  he  himself  vaguely 
put  it.     That  is  to  say,  he  had  always  been  at 
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the  back — one  of  those  invisible  powers  of  the 
stage  by  whose  command  the  scene  is  shifted, 
the  hghts  are  lowered  for  the  tragedy,  or  the 
gay  music  plays  on  the  buffoon.  Sir  John 
had  no  sympathy  with  a  generation  of  men 
and  women  who  would  rather  be  laughed  at 
and  despised  than  unnoticed.  He  belonged 
to  an  age  wherein  it  w^as  held  better  to  be  a 
gentleman  than  the  object  of  a  cheap  and 
evanescent  notoriety — and  he  was  at  once  the 
despair  and  the  dread  of  newspaper  inter- 
viewers, enterprising  publishers,  and  tuft- 
hunters. 

He  was  so  little  known  out  of  his  own 
select  circle  that  the  porters  in  Euston  Station 
asked  each  other  in  vain  who  the  old  swell 
waiting  for  the  four  o'clock  '  up  '  from  Liver- 
pool could  be.  The  four  o'clock  was,  more- 
over, not  the  first  express  which  Sir  John  had 
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met  that  day.  His  stately  carriage-and-pair 
had  pushed  its  way  into  the  crowd  of  smaller 
and  humbler  vehicular  fry  earher  in  the  after- 
noon, and  on  that  occasion  also  the  old 
gentleman  had  indulged  in  a  grave  promenade 
upon  the  platform. 

He  was  walking  up  and  down  there  now, 
with  his  hand  in  the  small  of  his  back,  where 
of  late  he  had  been  aware  of  a  constant 
aching  pain.  He  was  very  upright,  however, 
and  supremely  unconscious  of  the  curiosity 
aroused  by  his  presence  in  the  mind  of  the 
station  '  canaille.'  His  lips  were  rather  more 
troublesome  than  usual,  and  his  keen  eyes 
twinkled  with  a  suppressed  excitement. 

In  former  days  there  had  been  no  one 
equal  to  him  in  certain  diplomatic  crises 
where  it  was  a  question  of  browbeating 
suavely   the   uppish    representative    of  some 
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foreign  State.  No  man  could  then  rival  him 
in  the  insolently  aristocratic  school  of  dip 
lomacy  which  England  has  made  her  own. 
But  in  his  most  dangerous  crisis  he  had  never 
been  restless,  apprehensive,  pessimistic,  as  he 
w^as  at  this  moment.  And  after  all  it  was  a 
very  simple  matter  that  had  brought  him 
there.  It  was  merely  the  question  of  meeting 
a  man  as  if  by  accident,  and  then  afterwards 
making  that  man  do  certain  things  required 
of  him.  Moreover,  the  man  was  only  Guy 
Oscard — learned  if  you  will  in  forest  craft, 
but  a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  so  old  a 
diplomatist  as  Sir  John  Meredith. 

That  which  made  Sir  John  so  uneasy  was 
the  abiding  knowledge  that  Jack's  wedding- 
day  would  dawn  in  twelve  hours.  The 
margin  was  much  too  small,  through,  how- 
ever,  no   fault    of    Sir    John's.      The   West 
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African  steamer  had  been  delayed — unac- 
countably— two  days.  A  third  day  lost  in 
the  Atlantic  would  have  overthrown  Sir  John 
Meredith's  plan.  He  had  often  cut  things  fine 
before,  but  somehow  now — not  that  he  was 
getting  old,  oh  no  ! — but  somehow  the  sus- 
pense was  too  much  for  his  nerves.  He  soon 
became  irritated  and  distrustful.  Besides, 
the  pain  in  his  back  wearied  him  and  inter- 
fered with  the  clear  sequence  of  his  thoughts. 

The  owners  of  the  West  African  steamer 
had  telegraphed  that  the  passengers  had  left 
for  London  in  two  separate  trains.  Guy 
Oscard  was  not  in  the  first — there  was  no 
positive  reason  why  he  should  be  in  the 
second.  More  depended  upon  his  being  in 
this  second  express  than  Sir  John  cared  to 
contemplate. 

The  course  of  his  peregrinations  brought 
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him  into  the  vicinity  of  an  inspector  whose 
attitude  betokened  respect  while  his  presence 
raised  hope. 

*  Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  your 
train  is  coming  ?  '  he  inquired  of  the  officiah 

'  Signalled  now,  my  lord,'  replied  the 
inspector,  touching  his  cap. 

'And  what  does  that  mean?'  uncom- 
promisingly ignorant  of  technical  parlance. 

*  It  will  be  in  in  one  minute,  my  lord.' 

Sir  John's  hand  was  over  his  lips  as  he 
walked  back  to  the  carriage,  casting  as  it 
were  the  commander's  eye  over  the  field. 

'  When  the  crowd  is  round  the  train  you 
come  and  look  for  me,'  he  said  to  the  footman, 
who  touched  his  cockaded  hat  in  silence. 

At  that  moment  the  train  lumbered  in, 
the  engine  wearing  that  inanely  self-important 
air  affected  by  locomotives  of  the  larger  build. 
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From  all  quarters  an  army  of  porters  besieged 
the  platform,  and  in  a  few  seconds  Sir  John 
was  in  the  centre  of  an  agitated  crowd.  There 
was  one  other  calm  man  on  that  platform — 
another  man  with  no  parcels,  whom  no  one 
sought  to  embrace.  His  brown  face  and  close- 
cropped  head  towered  above  a  sea  of  agitated 
bonnets.  Sir  John,  whose  walk  in  life  had 
been  through  crowds,  elbowed  his  way  for- 
ward and  deliberately  walked  against  Guy 
Oscard. 

*D — n  it!'  he  exclaimed,  turning  round 
'  Ah  ! — Mr.  Oscard — how  d'ye  do  ?  ' 

*  How  are  you  ? '  replied  Guy  Oscard, 
really  glad  to  see  him. 

'  You  are  a  good  man  for  a  crowd  ;  I 
think  I  will  follow  in  your  wake,'  said  Sir 
John.  '  A  number  of  people — of  the  baser 
sort.    Got  my  carriage  here  somewhere.    Fool 
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of  a  man  looking  for  me  in  the  wrong  place, 
no  doubt.  Where  are  you  going?  May  I 
oifer  you  a  hft  ?  This  way.  Here,  John,  take 
Mr.  Oscard's  parcels.* 

He  could  not  have  done  it  better  in  his 
keenest  day.  Guy  Oscard  was  seated  in  the 
huge,  roomy  carriage  before  he  had  realised 
what  had  happened  to  him. 

'  Your  man  will  look  after  your  traps,  I 
suppose  ? '  said  Sir  John,  hospitably  drawing 
the  fur  rug  from  the  opposite  seat. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Guy,  '  although  he  is  not 
my  man.     He  is  Jack's  man,  Joseph.' 

'  Ah,  of  course ;  excellent  servant,  too. 
Jack  told  me  he  had  left  him  with  you.' 

Sir  John  leant  out  of  the  window  and 
asked  the  footman  whether  he  knew  his  col- 
league Joseph,  and  upon  receiving  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative  he  gave  orders — acting  as 
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Guy's  mouthpiece — that  the  luggage  was  to 
be  conveyed  to  Eussell  Square.  While  these 
orders  were  being  executed  the  two  men  sat 
waiting  in  the  carriage,  and  Sir  John  lost  no 
time. 

'  I  am  glad,'  he  said,  '  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  you  for  all  your  kindness 
to  my  son  in  this  wild  expedition  of  yours.' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Oscard,  with  a  transparent 
reserve  which  rather  puzzled  Sir  John. 

'  Yoii  must  excuse  me,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man sitting  rather  stifSy,  '  if  I  appear  to  take 
a  somewhat  limited  interest  in  this  great 
Simiacine  discovery,  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  talk  in  some  circles.  The  limit 
to  my  interest  is  drawn  by  a  lamentable 
ignorance.  I  am  afraid  the  business  details 
are  rather  unintelhgitle  to  me.  My  son  has 
endeavoured,  somewhat  cursorily  perhaps,  to 
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explain  the  matter  to  me,  but  I  have  never 
mastered  the — er — commercial  technicalities. 
However,  I  understand  that  you  have  made 
quite  a  mint  of  money,  which  is  the  chief 
consideration — nowadays . ' 

He  drew  the  rug  more  closely  round  his 
knees  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  deeply 
interested  in  a  dispute  between  two  cabmen. 

'  Yes — we  have  been  very  successful,'  said 
Oscard.  'How  is  your  son  now?  When  I 
last  saw  him  he  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 
Indeed,  I  hardly  expected  to  see  him  again ! ' 

Sir  John  was  still  interested  in  the  dispute 
w^hich  was  not  yet  settled. 

'  He  is  well,  thank  you.  You  know  that  he 
is  going  to  be  married.' 

'  He  told  me  that  he  was  engaged,'  replied 
Oscard  ;  '  but  I  did  not  know  that  anything 
definite  was  fixed.' 
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'  The  most  definite  thing  of  all  is  fixed — 
the  date.     It  is  to-morrow.' 

'  To-morrow? ' 

'  Yes.  You  have  not  much  time  to  pre- 
pare your  wedding  garments.' 

'  Oh,'  replied  Oscard  with  a  laugh,  '  I  have 
not  been  bidden.' 

'  I  expect  the  invitation  is  awaiting  you 
at  your  house.  Xo  doubt  my  son  will  want 
you  to  be  present — they  would  both  like  you 
to  be  there,  no  doubt.  But  come  with  me 
now :  we  will  call  and  see  Jack.  I  know 
where  to  find  him.  In  fact,  I  have  an 
appointment  with  him  at  a  quarter  to 
five.' 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Guy  Oscard  should 
not  have  asked  the  name  of  his  friend's  pro- 
spective bride,  but  Sir  John  was  ready  for 
that.      He    gave    his    companion    no    time. 
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Whenever  he  opened  his  hps  Sir  John 
turned  Oscard's  thoughts  aside. 

What  he  had  told  him  was  strictly  true. 
He  had  an  appointment  with  Jack — an 
appointment  of  his  own  making. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  in  pursuance  of  his  poHcy 
of  choking  questions,  '  he  is  wonderfully 
well,  as  you  will  see  for  yourself.' 

Oscard  submitted  silently  to  this  high- 
handed arrangement.  He  had  not  known 
Sir  John  well.  Indeed,  all  his  intercourse 
with  him  has  been  noted  in  these  pages.  He 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  him  so  talkative 
and  so  very  friendly.  But  Guy  Oscard  was 
not  a  very  deep  person.  He  was  sublimely 
indifferent  to  tlie  Longdrawn  Motive.  He 
presumed  that  Sir  John  made  friends  of  his 
son's  friends ;  and  in  his  straightforward 
acceptance    of   facts    he   was    perfectly   well 
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aware  that  by  his  timely  rescue  he  had  saved 
Jack  Meredith  from  the  hands  of  the  tribes. 
The  presumption  was  that  Sir  John  knew  of 
this,  and  it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  be 
somewhat  exceptionally  gracious  to  the  man 
who  had  saved  his  son's  life. 

It  would  seem  that  Sir  John  divined  these 
thoughts,  for  he  presently  spoke  of  them. 

'  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  difference  of 
opinion  with  my  son  we  have  not  been  very 
communicative  lately,'  he  said,  with  that 
dehberation  which  he  knew  how  to  assume 
when  he  desired  to  be  heard  without  inter- 
ruption. '  I  am  therefore  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  your  African  affairs,  but  I  imagine 
Jack  owes  more  to  your  pluck  and  prompt- 
ness than  has  yet  transpired.  I  gathered  as 
much  from  one  or  two  conversations  I  had 
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with  Miss  Gordon  when  she  was  in  Enoiand. 
I  am  one  of  Miss  Gordon's  many  admirers.' 

'  And  I  am  another,'  said  Oscard  frankly. 

'Ah!'  Then  you  are  happy  enough  to 
be  the  object  of  a  reciprocal  feeling  which 
for  myself  I  could  scarcely  expect.  She  spoke 
of  you  in  no  measured  language.  I  gathered 
from  her  that  if  you  had  not  acted  with  great 
promptitude  the — er — happy  event  of  to- 
morrow could  not  have  taken  place.' 

The  old  man  paused,  and  Guy  Oscard, 
who  looked  somewhat  distressed  and  dis- 
tinctly uncomfortable,  could  find  no  graceful 
way  of  changing  the  conversation. 

'  In  a  word,'  went  on  Sir  John  in  a  very 
severe  tone,  '  I  owe  you  a  great  debt.  You 
saved  my  boy's  life.' 

'  Yes,  but  you  see,'  argued  Oscard,  finding 
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his  tongue  at  last,  '  out  there  things  Uke  that 
don't  count  for  so  much.' 

'  Oh — don't  they  ?  '  There  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  smile  beneath  Sir  John's  grim 
eyebrows. 

'  No,'  returned  Oscard  rather  lamely,  '  it  is 
a  sort  of  thing  that  happens  every  day  out 
there/ 

Sir  John  turned  suddenly,  and  with  the 
courtliness  that  was  ever  his  he  indulged  in 
a  rare  exhibition  of  feeling.  He  laid  his 
hand  on  Guy  Oscard's  stalwart  knee. 

'  My  dear  Oscard,'  he  said,  and  when  he 
chose  he  could  render  his  voice  very  soft  and 
affectionate,  '  none  of  those  arguments  apply 
to  me  because  I  am  not  out  there.  I  like 
you  for  trying  to  make  httle  of  your  exploit. 
Such  conduct  is  worthy  of  you — worthy  of 
a   gentleman,    but   you    cannot   disguise    the 
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fact  that  Jack  owes  his  life  to  you  and  I  owe 
you  the  same,  which,  between  you  and  me  I 
may  mention,  is  more  valuable  to  me  than 
my  own.  I  want  you  to  remember  always 
that  I  am  your  debtor,  and  if — if  circum- 
stances should  ever  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
feeling  I  have  for  you  is  anything  but  friendly 
and  kind,  do  me  the  honour  of  disbelieving 
those  indications — you  understand  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  replied  Oscard  untruthfully. 

'  Here  we  are  at  Lady  Cantourne's,'  con- 
tinued Sir  John,  '  where,  as  it  happens,  I 
expect  to  meet  Jack.  Her  ladyship  is  natur- 
ally interested  in  the  affair  of  to-morrow,  and 
has  kindly  undertaken  to  keep  us  up  to  date 
in  our  behaviour.  You  will  come  in  with 
me?' 

Oscard  remembered  afterwards  that  he 
was  rather  puzzled — that  there  was  perhaps 
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in  his  simple  mind  the  faintest  tinge  of  a 
suspicion.  At  the  moment,  however,  there 
was  no  time  to  do  anything  but  follow.  The 
man  had  already  rung  the  bell,  and  Lady 
Cantourne's  butler  was  holding  the  door 
open.  There  was  something  in  his  attitude 
vaguely  suggestive  of  expectation.  He  never 
took  his  eyes  from  Sir  John  Meredith's 
face  as  if  on  the  alert  for  an  unspoken 
order. 

Guy  Oscard  followed  his  companion  into 
the  hall,  and  the  very  scent  of  the  house — 
for  each  house  speaks  to  more  senses  than 
one — made  his  heart  leap  in  his  broad  breast. 
It  seemed  as  if  Millicent's  presence  was  in  the 
very  air.  This  was  more  than  he  could  have 
hoped.  He  had  not  intended  to  call  this 
afternoon,  although  the  visit  was  only  to  have 
been  postponed  for  twenty-four  hours. 
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Sir  John  Meredith's  face  was  a  marvel  to 
see.  It  was  quite  steady.  He  was  upright 
and  alert,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind 
up  in  arms.  There  was  a  light  in  his  eyes — 
a  gleam  of  light  from  other  days,  not  yet 
burnt  out. 

He  laid  aside  his  gold-headed  cane  and 
threw  back  his  shoulders. 

'  Is  Mr.  Meredith  upstairs  ? '  he  said  to  the 
butler. 

*  Yes — sir.' 

The  man  moved  towards  the  stairs. 

'  You  need  not  come  ! '  said  Sir  John, 
holding  up  his  hand. 

The  butler  stood  aside  and  Sir  John  led  the 
way  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

At  the  door  he  paused  for  a  moment. 
Guy  Oscard  was  at  his  heels.  Then  he 
opened  the  door  rather  slowly,  and  motioned 
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gracefully  with  his  left  hand   to   Oscard  to 
pass  in  before  him. 

Oscard  stepped  forward.  When  he  had 
crossed  the  threshold  Sir  John  closed  the 
door  sharply  behind  him  and  turned  to  go 
downstairs. 


YOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER   XLI 

A   TEOIS 

^len  serve  women  kneeling ;  when  they  get  on  their  feet  they 
go  away. 

Gur  OscAED  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
threshold.  He  heard  the  door  close  behind 
him,  and  he  took  two  steps  farther  for- 
ward. 

Jack  Meredith  and  Millicent  were  at  the 
fireplace.  There  was  a  heap  of  disordered 
paper  and  string  upon  the  table,  and  a  few 
wedding  presents  standing  in  the  midst  of 
their  packing. 

Millicent's  pretty  face  was  quite  white. 
Slie  looked  from  Meredith  to  Oscard  with  a 
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sudden  horror  in  her  eyes.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  Kfe  she  was  at  a  loss — quite 
taken  aback. 

'  Oh — h  ! '  she  whispered,  and  that  was 
all. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  tense  as  it 
something  in  the  atmosphere  was  about  to 
snap ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  wheels  of 
Sir  John's  retreating  carriage  came  to  the 
ears  of  the  three  persons  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  in  that 
moment  the  two  men  saw  clearly.  It  was 
as  if  the  veil  from  the  girl's  mind  had  fallen 
— leaving  her  thoughts  confessed,  bare  before 
them.  In  the  same  instant  they  both  saw — 
they  both  sped  back  in  thought  to  their  first 
meetinor,  to  the  hundred  links  of  the  chain 
that  brought  them  to  the  present  moment — 

o  2 
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they  knew  ;  and  Millicent  felt  that  they 
knew. 

'Are  you  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  ? ' 
asked  Guy  Oscard  deliberately.  He  never 
was  a  man  to  whom  a  successful  appeal  for 
the  slightest  mitigation  of  justice  could  have 
been  made.  His  dealings  had  ever  been  with 
men,  from  whom  he  had  exacted  as  scrupulous 
an  honour  as  he  had  given.  He  did  not 
know  that  women  are  different — that  honour 
is  not  their  strong  point. 

MilUcent  did  not  answer.  She  looked  to 
Meredith  to  answer  for  her;  but  Meredith 
was  looking  at  Oscard,  and  in  his  lazy 
eyes  there  glowed  the  singular  affection  and 
admiration  which  he  had  bestowed  long  time 
before  on  this  simple  gentleman — liis  mental 
inferior. 

'  Are  lou  going  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?  ' 
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repeated  Oscard,  standing  quite  still,  witli  a 
calmness  that  frightened  her. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered  rather  feebly. 

She  knew  that  she  could  explain  it  all. 
She  could  have  explained  it  to  either  of 
them  separately,  but  to  botli  together,  some- 
how it  was  difficult.  Her  mind  was  filled 
with  clamouring  arguments  and  explanations 
and  plausible  excuses  ;  but  she  did  not 
know  which  to  select  "first.  None  of 
them  seemed  quite  equal  to  this  occasion. 
These  men  required  something  deeper,  and 
stronger,  and  simpler  than  she  had  to  ofler 
them. 

Moreover,  she  was  paralysed  by  a  feeling 
that  was  quite  new  to  her — a  horrid  feeling 
that  some  thin  fT  had  ^one  from  her.  She  had 
lost  her  strongest,  her  single  arm  :  her  beauty. 
This   seemed  to   have   fallen   from    her.      It 
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seemed  to  count  for  nothing  at  tins  time. 
There  is  a  time  that  comes  as  surely  as  death 
will  come  in  the  life  of  ever}^  beautiful  woman 
— a  time  wherein  she  suddenly  realises  how 
trivial  a  tiling  her  beauty  is — how  limited, 
how  useless,  how  ineffectual  I 

Millicent  Chyne  made  a  little  appeahng 
movement  towards  Meredith,  who  relentlessly 
stepped  back.  It  was  the  magic  of  the  love 
that  filled  his  heart  for  Oscard.  Had  she 
wronged  any  man  in  the  world  but  Guy 
Oscard,  that  Uttle  movement — full  of  love  and 
tenderness  and  sweet  contrition — might  have 
saved  her.  But  it  was  Oscard's  heart  that 
she  had  broken  ;  for  broken  they  both  knew 
it  to  be,  and  Jack  Meredith  stepped  back 
from  her  touch  as  from  pollution.  His  super- 
ficial, imagined  love  for  her  had  been  killed 
at  a  single  blow.     Her  beauty  was  no  more 
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to  him  at  that  moment  than  the  beaut}'  of  a 
picture. 

'  Oh,  Jack  ! '  she  gasped  ;  and  had  there 
been  another  woman  in  the  room  that  woman 
would  have  known  that  MiUicent  loved  him 
with  the  love  that  comes  once  only.  But 
men  are  not  very  acute  in  such  mat- 
ters— tliey  either  read  wrong  or  not  at 
all. 

'  It  is  all  a  mistake,'  she  said  breathlessly, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other. 

'  A  most  awkward  mistake,'  suggested 
Meredith  with  a  cruel  smile  that  made  her 
wince. 

'  Mr.  Oscard  must  have  mistaken  me 
altogether,'  the  girl  went  on,  volubly  address- 
ing? herself  to  Meredith — she  wanted  nothinu- 
from  Oscard.  'I  may  have  been  silly,  per- 
haps,   or  merely  ignorant   and  blind.     How 
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was   I   to   know   that    he    meant    what    he 
said?' 

'  How,  indeed  ? '  agreed  Meredith  with  a 
grave  bow. 

'  Besides,  he  has  no  business  to  come  here 
bringing  false  accusations  against  me.  He 
has  no  right — it  is  cruel  and  ungentlemanl3\ 
He  cannot  prove  anything  ;  he  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  distinctly  gave  him  to  understand — er, 
anything — that  I  ever  promised  to  be  engaged 
or  anything  like  that.' 

She  turned  upon  Oscard,  whose  demea- 
nour was  stolid,  almost  dense.  He  looked 
very  large  and  somewhat  difficult  to  move. 

'He  has  not  attempted  to  do  so  yet,' 
suggested  Jack  suavely,  looking  at  his 
friend. 

'  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  quite  a  question  of 
proofs,'   said   Oscard  quietly,  in  a  voice  that 
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did  not  sound  like  his  at  all.  '  "We  are  not  in 
a  court  of  justice,  where  ladies  like  to  settle 
these  questions  now.  K  we  were  I  could 
challenge  you  to  produce  my  letters.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  my  meaning  in  them.' 

'  There  are  also  my  poor  contributions  to 
— your  collection,'  chimed  in  Jack  Meredith. 
'  A  comparison  must  have  been  interesting  to 
you,  by  the  same  mail  presumably,  under  the 
same  postmark.' 

'I  made  no  comparison,'  the  girl  cried 
defiantly.  'There  was  no  question  of  com- 
parison.' 

She  said  it  shamelessly,  and  it  hurt  Mere- 
dith more  than  it  hurt  Guy  Oscard,  for  whom 
the  sting  was  intended. 

'  Comparison  or  no  comparison,'  said  Jack 
Meredith  quickly,  with  the  keenness  of  a 
£fOod   fencer  who  has   been    touched,   '  there 
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can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  you  were 
engaged  to  us  both  at  the  same  time.  You 
told  us  both  to  go  out  and  make  a  fortune 
wherewitli  to  buy — your  affections.  One  can 
only  presume  that  the  highest  bidder — the 
owner  of  the  larsrest  fortune — was  to  be 
the  happy  man.  Unfortunately  we  became 
partners,  and — such  was  the  power  of  your 
fascination — we  made  the  fortune  ;  but  we 
share  and  shsive  alike  in  that.  We  are  equal, 
so  far  as  the — price  is  concerned.  The  situa- 
tion is  interesting  and  rather — amusing.  It 
is  your  turn  to  move.  We  await  your  further 
instructions  in  considerable  suspense.' 

She  stared  at  him  with  bloodless  hps. 
She  did  not  seem  to  understand  what  he  was 
saying.  At  last  she  spoke,  ignoring  Guy 
Oscard's  presence  altogether. 

'  Considering  that  we  are  to  be  married 
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to-morrow,  I  do  not  think  that  you  sliould 
speak  to  me  Uke  that,'  she  said  with  a  strange, 
concentrated  eag^erness. 

'  Pardon  me,  we  are  not  going  to  be 
married  to-morrow.' 

Her  briUiant  teeth  closed  on  her  lower  lip 
with  a  snap,  and  she  stood  looking  at  him, 
breathincr  so  hard  that  the  sound  was  almost 

o 

a  sob. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ? '  she  whispered 
hoarsel3^ 

He  raised  his  shoulders  in  polite  surprise 
at  her  dulness  of  comprehension. 

'  In  the  unfortunate  circumstances  in 
which  you  are  placed,'  he  explained,  '  it 
saems  to  me  that  the  least  one  can  do 
is  to  offer  every  assistance  in  one's  power. 
Please  consider  me  hors  de  concours.  In  a 
word — I  scratch.' 
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She  gasped  like  a  'swimmer  swimming  for 
life.  She  was  fighting  for  that  which  some 
deem  dearer  than  life — namely,  her  love. 
For  it  is  not  only  the  good  women  who  love, 
though  these  understand  it  best  and  see 
farther  into  it. 

*  Then  you  can  never  have  cared  for  me,' 
she  cried,  'All  that  you  have  told  me,'  and 
her  eyes  flashed  triumphantly  across  Oscard, 
'  all  that  you  promised  and  vowed  was 
utterly  false — if  you  turn  against  me  at  the 
first  word  of  a  man  who  was  carried  away  by 
his  own  vanity  into  thinking  things  that  he 
had  no  business  to  think.' 

If  Guy  Oscard  was  no  great  adept  at 
wordy  warfare,  he  was  at  all  events  strong  in 
his  reception  of  punishment.  He  stood  upright 
and  quiescent,  betraying  by  neither  sign  nor 
movement  that  her  words  could  hurt  him. 
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'  1  beg  to  suggest  again,'  said  Jack  com- 
posedly, '  that  Oscard  has  not  yet  brought 
any  accusations  against  you.  You  have 
brought  them  all  yourself.' 

'  You  are  both  cruel  and  cowardly,'  she 
exclaimed,  suddenly  descending  to  vitupera- 
tion. '  Two  to  one.  Two  men — gentlemen — 
against  one  defenceless  girl.  Of  course  I  am 
not  able  to  argue  with  you.  Of  course  you 
can  get  the  best  of  me.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
sarcastic' 

'  I  do  not  imagine,'  retorted  Jack,  '  that 
anything  that  we  can  say  or  do  will  have 
much  permanent  power  of  hurting  you.  For 
the  last  two  years  you  have  been  engaged  in 
an — intrigue  such  as  a  thin-skinned  or  sensi- 
tive person  would  hardly  of  her  own  free  will 
undertake.  You  may  be  able  to  explain  it  to 
yourself — no  doubt  you  are — but  to  our  more 
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limited  comprehensions  it  must  remain  inex- 
plicable. We  can  only  judge  from  appear- 
ances.' 

'And,  of  course,  appearances  go  against 
me — they  always  do  against  a  woman,'  she 
cried  rather  brokenly. 

'  You  would  have  been  wise  to  have  taken 
that  peculiarity  into  consideration  sooner,' 
replied  Jack  Meredith  coldly.  '  I  admit  that 
I  am  puzzled  ;  I  cannot  quite  get  at  your 
motive.  Presumably  it  is  one  of  those — sweet 
feminine  inconsistencies  which  are  so  charming 
in  books.' 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Jack  Meredith 
waited  politely  to  hear  if  she  had  anything 
further  to  say.  His  clean-cut  face  was  quite 
pallid ;  the  suppressed  anger  in  his  eyes  was 
perhaps  more  difficult  to  meet  than  open  fury. 
The  man  who  never  forgets  himself  before  a 
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woman  is  likely  to  be  an  absolute  master  of 
women. 

'  1  think,'  he  added,  '  that  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  MilKcent  Chyne 
glanced  towards  Guy  Oscard.  He  could  have 
saved  her  yet — by  a  simple  lie.  Had  he  been 
an  impossibly  magnanimous  man,  such  as  one 
meets  in  books  only,  he  could  have  explained 
that  the  mistake  was  all  his,  that  she  was  quite 
right,  that  his  own  vanity  had  blinded  him 
into  a  great  and  unwarranted  presumption. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  was  only  a  human 
being — a  man  who  was  read}-^  to  give  as  full 
a  measure  as  he  exacted.  The  unfortunate 
mistake  to  which  he  clung  was  that  the  same 
sense  of  justice,  the  same  code  of  honour, 
must  serve  for  men  and  women  alike.  So 
Millicent  Chyne  looked  in  vain  for  that  indul- 
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gence  wliicli  is    so    inconsistently  offered    to 
women,  merely  because  they  are  women — the 
indulgence   which    is    sometimes   given   and 
sometimes  withheld,  according  to  the  softness 
of  the  masculine  heart  and  the  beauty  of  the 
suppliant  feminine  form.      Guy  Oscard   was 
quite  sure  of  his  own  impressions.     This  girl 
had  allowed  him  to  begin  loving  her,  had  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on,  had  led  him  to  beheve 
that  his  love  was  returned.     And  in  his  simple 
ignorance  of  the  world  he  did  not  see  why 
these  matters  should  be  locked  up  in  his  own 
breast  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  chivalry  to  be 
accorded  where  no  chivalry  was  due. 

'No,'  he  answered.  'There  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.' 

Without  looking  towards  her,  Jack  Mere- 
dith made  a  few  steps  towards  the  door — 
quietly,   self-composedly,   with    that    perfect 
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savoir-faire  of  the  social  expert  that  made 
him  different  from  other  men.  Milhcent 
Chyne  felt  a  sudden  plebeian  desire  to  scream. 
It  was  all  so  heartlessly  Avell-bred.  He  turned 
on  his  heel  with  a  httle  half- cynical  bow. 

'  I  leave  my  name  with  you,'  he  said.  '  It 
is  probable  that  you  will  be  put  to  some  in- 
convenience. I  can  only  regret  that  this — 
dmouement  did  not  come  some  months  ago. 
You  are  likely  to  suffer  more  than  I,  because 
I  do  not  care  what  the  world  thinks  of  me. 
Therefore  you  may  tell  the  world  what  you 
choose  about  me — that  I  drink,  that  I  gamble, 
that  I  am  lacking  in — honour  !  Anything 
that  suggests  itself  to  you,  in  fact.  You  need 
not  go  away  ;  1  will  do  that.' 

She  listened  with  compressed  lips  and 
heaving  shoulders  ;  and  the  bitterest  drop  in 
her  cup  was  the  knowledge  that  he  despised 
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her.      Duriiw   the   last  few  minutes  he  had 

o 

said  and  done  nothing?  that  lowered  him  in 
her  estimation — that  touched  in  any  way  her 
love  for  him.  He  had  not  lowered  himself  in 
any  way,  but  he  had  suavely  trodden  her 
under  foot.  His  last  words — the  inexorable 
intention  of  going  away — sapped  her  last 
lingering  hope.  She  could  never  regain  even 
a  tithe  of  his  affection. 

'  I  think,'  he  went  on,  '  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  that  Guy  Oscard's  name 
must  be  kept  out  of  this  entirely.  I  give  you 
carte  blanche  except  that.' 

With  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head  he 
walked  to  the  door.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him  that  although  he  walked  slowly  he  never 
turned  his  head  nor  paused. 

Oscard  followed  him  with  the  patient 
apathy  of  the  large  and  mystified. 
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And  so  they  left  her — amidst  the  disorder 
of  the  half- unpacked  wedding  presents — 
amidst  the  ruin  of  her  own  life,  Perhaps, 
after  all,  she  was  not  wholly  bad.  Few 
people  are  ;  they  are  only  bad  enough  to  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory  and  quite  incomprehen- 
sible. She  must  have  known  the  risk  she  was 
running,  and  yet  she  could  not  stay  her  hand. 
She  must  have  known  long  before  that  she 
really  loved  Jack  Meredith,  and  that  she  was 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  life.  She  knew  that  hundreds  of 
fjirls  around  her  were  doincr  the  same,  and, 
with  all  shame  be  it  mentioned,  not  a  few 
married  women.  But  they  seemed  to  be  able 
to  carry  it  through  without  accident  or  hind- 
rance. And  illogically,  thoughtlessly,  she 
blamed  her  own  ill-fortune. 

She    stood    looking    blankly  at    tlie  door 
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which  had  closed  behind  three  men — one  old 
and  two  young — and  perhaps  she  realised  the 
fact  that  such  creatures  may  be  led  blindly, 
helplessly,  with  a  single  hair,  but  that  that 
hair  may  snap  at  any  moment. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  Guy  Oscard. 
Him  she  had  never  loved.  He  had  only  been 
one  of  her  experiments,  and  by  his  very 
simplicity — above  all,  by  his  uncompromising 
honesty — he  had  outwitted  her. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  at  that 
moment  she  scarcely  knew  the  weight  of  her 
own  remorse.  It  sat  lightly  on  her  shoulders 
then,  and  it  was  only  later  on,  when  her  beauty 
began  to  fade,  when  years  came  and  brought 
no  joy  for  the  middle-aged  unmarried  woman, 
that  she  began  to  realise  what  it  was  that  she 
had  to  carry  through  life  with  her.  At  that 
moment  a  thousand  other  thoughts  filled  her 
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mind — such  thoughts  as  one  would  expect  to 
lind  there.  How  was  the  world  to  be  deceived  ? 
The  guests  would  have  to  be  put  off — the  wed- 
ding countermanded — the  presents  returned. 
And  the  world — her  world — would  laugh 
in  its  sleeve.     There  lay  the  stin^:^. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

A    STROXG    FRIENDSHIP 

Still  must  the  man  move  sadlier  for  the  dreams 
That  mocked  the  boy. 

'Where  are  you  going?'  asked  Meredith, 
wlien  they  were  in  the  street. 

'  Home.' 

They  walked  on  a  few  paces  together. 

'  May  I  come  with  you  ? '  asked  Meredith 
again. 

'  Certainly ;  I  have  a  good  deal  to  tell 
you.' 

They  called  a  cab.  and  singularly  enough 
they  drove  all  the  way  to  Eussell  Square 
v>'ithout  speaking.    These  two  men  had  worked 
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together  for  many  months,  and  men  who  have 
a  daily  task  in  common  usually  learn  to 
perform  it  without  much  interchange  of  ob- 
servation. When  one  man  gets  to  know  tlie 
mind  of  another,  conversation  assumes  a  place 
of  secondary  importance.  These  two  had  been 
through  more  incidents  together  than  usually 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man — each  knew  how  the 
other  would  act  and  think  under  given  cir- 
cumstances ;  each  knew  what  the  other  was 
thinking  now. 

The  house  in  Eussell  Square,  the  quiet 
house  in  the  corner  where  the  cabs  do  not 
pass,  was  lighted  up  and  astir  when  they 
reached  it.  The  old  butler  held  open  the  door 
with  a  smile  of  welcome  and  a  faint  aroma  of 
whisky.  The  luggage  had  been  discreetly 
removed.  Joseph  had  gone  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
chambers.     Guy  Oscard   led   the  way  to  the 
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smoking-room  at  the  back  of  the  house — the 
room  wherein  the  eccentric  Oscard  had  written 
liis  great  history — the  room  in  which  Victor 
Durnovo  had  first  suggested  the  Simiacine 
scheme  to  the  historian's  son. 

The  two  survivors  of  the  originating  trio 
passed  into  this  room  togetlier,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  them. 

'  The  w^orst  of  one's  own  private  tragedies 
is  that  they  are  usually  only  comedies  in  dis- 
guise,' said  Jack  Meredith  oracularly. 

Guy  Oscard  grunted.  He  was  looking  for 
his  pipe. 

'  If  we  heard  this  of  any  two  fellows 
except  ourselves  we  should  think  it  an  ex- 
cellent joke,'  went  on  Meredith. 

Oscard  nodded.  He  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
still  he  said  nothing. 

'  Hang    it ! '    exclaimed    Jack    Meredith, 
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suMenly  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
'  it  is  a  good  joke.' 

Ee  laughed  softly,  and  all  the  while  his 
eyes,  watchful,  wise,  anxious,  were  studying 
Guy  Oscard's  face. 

'  He  is  harder  hit  than  I  am,'  he  was 
reflecting:.     '  Poor  old  Oscard  ! ' 

The  habit  of  self- suppression  was  so  strong 
upon  him — acquired  as  a  mere  social  duty — 
that  it  was  only  natural  for  him  to  think  less 
of  himself  than  of  the  expediency  of  the 
moment.  The  social  discipline  is  as  powerful 
an  agent  as  that  military  discipline  that  makes 
a  man  throw  away  his  own  life  for  the  srood 
of  the  many. 

Oscard  laughed,  too,  in  a  strangely 
staccato  manner. 

'  It  is  rather  a  sudden  change,'  observed 
Meredith  ;  '  and   all  brought  about  by   your 
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coming  into  that  room  at  that  particular 
moment — by  accident.' 

'Not  by  accident,'  corrected  Oscard, 
speaking  at  last.  '  I  was  brought  there  and 
pushed  into  the  room.' 

'  By  whom  ?  ' 

'  By  your  father.' 

Jack  Meredith  sat  upright.  He  drew  his 
curved  hand  slowly  down  over  his  face — keen 
and  delicate  as  was  his  mind — his  eyes  deep 
with  thought. 

'  The  Guv'nor,'  he  said  slowly.  '  The 
Guv'nor — by  God  ! ' 

He  reflected  for  some  seconds. 

'  Tell  me  how  he  did  it,'  he  said  curtly. 

Oscard  told  him,  rather  incoherently, 
between  the  puffs.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
make  a  story  of  it,  but  merely  related  the 
facts   as    they  had    happened   to  him.     It  is 
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probable  that  to  liiiii  the  act  was  veiled  which 
Jack  saw  quite  distinctly. 

'  That  is  the  sort  of  thing,'  was  Meredith's 
comment  when  the  story  was  finished,  '  that 
takes  the  conceit  out  of  a  fellow.  I  suppose 
I  have  more  than  my  share.  I  suppose  it  is 
good  for  me  to  find  that  I  am  not  so  clever 
as  I  thought  I  was — tliat  there  are  plenty  of 
cleverer  fellows  about,  and  that  one  of  them 
is  an  old  man  of  seventy-nine.  The  worst 
of  it  is  that  he  was  riorht  all  along.  He  saw 
clearly  where  you  and  I  were — damnably 
blind.' 

He  rubbed  his  shm  brown  hands  together, 
and  looked  across  at  his  companion  with  a 
smile  wherein  the  youthful  self-confidence 
was  less  discernible  than  of  yore.  The  smile 
faded  as  he  looked  at  Oscard.  He  was 
thinking  that   he  looked  older  and  graver — 
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more  of  a  middle-aged  man  who  has  left 
something  behind  him  in  life — and  the  sight 
reminded  him  of  the  few  grey  hairs  that  were 
above  his  own  temples. 

'  Come,'  he  said  more  cheerfully,  '  tell  me 
your  news.  Let  us  change  the  subject.  Let 
us  throw  aside  light  dalliance  and  return  to 
questioDs  of  money.  More  important — much 
more  satisfactory.  I  suppose  you  have  left 
Durnovo  in  charge  ?  Has  Joseph  come  home 
with  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  Joseph  has  come  home  with  me. 
Durnovo  is  dead.' 

'  Dead  ! ' 

Guy  Oscard  took  his  pipe  from  his 
lips. 

'  He  died  at  Msala  of  the  sleeping  sickness 
He  was  a  bigger  blackguard  than  we  thought. 
He    was    a   slave-dealer  and    a   slave-owner. 
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Those  forty  men  we  picked  up  at  Msala  were 
slaves  belonoinc^  to  him.' 

'  Ach  ! '  It  was  a  strange  exclamation,  as 
if  he  had  burnt  his  fingers.  '  AYlio  knows  of 
this  ?  '  he  asked  immediately.  The  expediency 
of  the  moment  had  presented  itself  to  his 
mind  again. 

'  Only  ourselves,'  returned  Oscard.  '  You, 
Joseph,  and  L' 

'  That  is  all  right,  and  the  sooner  we 
forget  that  the  better.  It  would  be  a 
dangerous  story  to  tell.' 

'  So  I  concluded,'  said  Oscard,  in  his  slow, 
thoughtful  way.  'Joseph  swears  he  won't 
breathe  a  word  of  it.' 

Jack  Meredith  nodded.  He  looked  rather 
pale  beneath  the  hght  of  the  gas. 

'  Joseph  is  all  right,'  he  said.     '  Go  on.' 
'  It  was  Joseph  who   found   it   out,'  con- 
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tinned  Oscard,  '  up  at  the  Plateau.  I  paraded 
the  whole  crowd,  told  them  what  I  had  found 
out,  and  chucked  up  the  whole  concern  in 
your  name  and  mine.  Next  morning  I 
abandoned  the  Plateau  with  such  men  as 
cared  to  come.  Nearly  half  of  them  stayed 
with  Durnovo.  I  thought  it  was  in  order 
that  they  might  share  in  the  Simiacine — I 
told  them  they  could  have  the  whole  con- 
founded lot  of  the  stuff.  But  it  was  not  that; 
they  tricked  Durnovo  there.  They  wanted 
to  get  him  to  themselves.  In  going  doAvn 
the  river  we  had  an  accident  with  two  of  the 
boats,  which  necessitated  staying  at  Msala. 
While  we  were  waiting  there,  one  night  after 
ten  o'clock  the  poor  devil  came,  alone,  in  a 
canoe.  They  had  simply  cut  him  in  slices — 
a  most  beastly  sight.  I  wake  up  sometimes 
even  now   dreaming    of  it,  and  I   am  not  a 
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fanciful  sort  of  fellow.  Joseph  went  into  his 
room  and  was  simply  sick  ;  I  didn't  know 
that  you  could  be  made  sick  by  anything  you 
saw.  The  sleeping  sickness  was  on  Durnovo 
then ;  he  had  brought  it  with  him  from  the 
Plateau.     He  died  before  morning.' 

Oscard  ceased  speaking  and  returned  to 
his  pipe.  Jack  Meredith,  looking  haggard 
and  worn,  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

'  Poor  devil ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  There  was 
always  something  tragic  about  Durnovo.  I 
did  hate  that  man,  Oscard  !  I  hated  him  and 
all  his  works.' 

'  Well,  he's  gone  to  his  account  now.' 

'  Yes,  but  that  does  not  make  him  any 
better  a  man  while  he  was  alive.  Don't  let 
us  cant  about  him  now.  The  man  was  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel — perhaps  he  deserved 
all  he  got.' 
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'  Perhaps  he  did.    He  was  Marie's  husbanc"' .' 

'  The  devil  he  Avas  ! ' 

Meredith  fell  into  a  long  reverie.  He  was 
thinking  of  Jocelyn  and  her  dislike  for  Dur- 
novo,  of  the  scene  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
bungalow  at  Loano^o  ;  of  a  thousand  incidents 
all  connected  with  Jocelyn. 

'  How  I  hate  that  man  !  '  he  exclaimed  at 
length.  'Thank  God — he  is  dead — because 
I  should  have  killed  him.' 

Guy  Oscard  looked  at  him  with  a  slow 
pensive  wonder.  Perhaps  he  knew  more  than 
Jack  Meredith  knew  himself  of  the  thoughts 
that  conceived  those  words — so  out  of  place 
in  that  quiet  room,  from  those  suave  and 
courtly  lips. 

All  the  emotions  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  con- 
centrated into  this  one  day  of  Jack  Meredith's 
existence.     Oscard's  presence  was  a  comfort 
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to  him — the  presence  of  a  calm,  strong  man 
is  better  than  many  words. 

*  So  this,'  he  said,  '  is  the  end  of  the 
Simiacine.  It  did  not  look  like  a  tragedy 
when  we  went  into  it,' 

'  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,'  replied  Oscard 
with  quiet  determination, 'it  certainly  is  the 
end  of  the  Simiacine !  I  have  had  enough  of 
it.  I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  look  for  that 
Plateau  again.' 

'  Nor  I.  I  suppose  it  will  be  started  as  a 
limited  liability  company  by  a  German  in  six 
months.  Some  of  the  natives  will  leave  land- 
marks as  they  come  down  so  as  to  find  their 
way  back.' 

'  I  don't  think  so  ! ' 

'  Why  ?  ' 

Oscard  took  his  pipe  from  his  lips. 

'  When  Durnovo  came  down  to  Msala,'  he 
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explained,  '  he  had  the  sleeping  sickness  on 
him.     Where  did  he  get  it  from  ?  ' 

'  By  God  ! '  ejaculated  Jack  Meredith,  '  I 
never  thought  of  that.  He  got  it  up  at  the 
Plateau.  He  left  it  behind  him.  They  have 
got  it  up  there  now.' 

'Not  now ' 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Oscard  ? ' 

'  Merely  that  all  those  fellows  up  there 
are  dead.  There  is  ninety  thousand  pounds' 
worth  of  Simiacine  packed  ready  for  carrying 
to  the  coast,  standing  in  a  pile  on  the  Plateau, 
and  there  are  thirty-four  dead  men  keeping 
watch  over  it.' 

'  Is  it  as  infectious  as  that  ? ' 

'  When  it  first  shows  itself,  infectious 
is  not  the  word.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
plague.  Not  one  of  those  fellows  can  have 
escaped.' 
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Jack  Meredith  sat  forward  and  rubbed  his 
two  hands  pensively  over  his  knees. 

'  So,'  he  said,  '  only  you  and  I  and  Joseph 
know  where  the  Simiacine  Plateau  is.' 

*That  is  so,'  answered  Oscar  I. 

'  And  Joseph  won't  go  back  ?  ' 

*  Not  if  you  were  to  give  him  that  ninety 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stuff.' 

'  And  you  will  not  go  back  ?  ' 

'  Not  for  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
There  is  a  curse  on  that  place.' 

'  I  believe  there  is,'  said  Meredith. 

And  such  was  the  end  of  the  great  Simia- 
cine Scheme — the  wonder  of  a  few  seasons. 
Some  day,  when  the  great  Sahara  is  turned 
into  an  inland  sea,  when  steamers  shall  ply 
where  sand  now  flies  before  the  desert  wind, 
the  Plateau  may  be  found  again.  Some  day, 
when  Africa  is  cut  from  east  to  west  by  a 
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railway  line,  some  adventurous  soul  will  scale 
the  height  of  one  of  many  mountains,  one 
that  seems  no  different  from  the  rest  and  yet 
is  lield  in  awe  by  the  phantom-haunted  deni- 
zens of  the  gloomy  forest,  and  there  he  will 
find  a  pyramid  of  wooden  cases  surrounded 
by  bleached  and  scattered  bones  where 
vultures  have  fed. 

In  the  meantime  the  precious  drug  will 
grow  scarcer  day  by  day,  and  the  human  race 
will  be  poorer  by  the  loss  of  one  of  those  half- 
matured  discoveries  which  have  more  than 
once  in  the  world's  history  been  on  the  point 
of  raisincr  the  animal  called  man  to  a  hiorher, 
stronger,  finer  development  of  brain  and 
muscle  than  we  can  conceive  of  under  existing 
circumstances.  Who  can  tell  ?  Perhaps  the 
strange,  sohtary  bush  may  be  found  growing 
elsewhere — in    some    other    continent    across 
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the  ocean.  The  ways  of  Nature  are  past 
comprehension,  and  no  man  can  say  who 
sows  the  seed  that  crops  up  in  strange  places. 
The  wind  bloweth  where  it  hsteth  and  none 
can  tell  what  germs  it  bears.  It  seems  hardly 
credible  that  the  Plateau,  no  bigger  than  a 
cricket  field,  far  away  in  the  waste  land  of 
Central  Africa,  can  be  the  only  spot  on  tliis 
planet  wliere  the  magic  leaf  grows  in  sufficient 
profusion  to  supply  suffering  humanity  with 
an  alleviating  drug,  unrivalled — a  strength- 
giving  herb,  unapproached  in  power.  But  as 
yet  no  other  Simiacine  has  been  found  and 
the  Plateau  is  lost. 

And  the  end  of  it  was  two  men  who  had 
gone  to  look  for  it  two  years  before — young 
and  hearty — returning  from  the  search  suc- 
cessful beyond  their  highest  hopes,  witli  a 
shadow  in  their  eyes  and  grey  upon  their  heads. 
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They  sat   for   nearly    two  hours   in   that 
room   in  the  quiet  house   in  E-ussell  Square, 
where  the  cabs  do   not   pass :  and  their  con- 
versation was  of  money.     They  sat  until  they 
had  closed  the  Simiacine  account,  never  to  be 
reopened.      They    discussed    the   question  of 
renouncement,  and,   after   due    consideration 
concluded    that    the  gain  was   rightly  theirs 
seeing    that    the  risk   had    all   been    theirs. 
Slaves  and  slave-owner  had  both  taken  their 
cause  to  a  Higher  Court,  where  the  defendant 
has   no    worry  and    the    plaintiff  is    at    rest. 
They  were  beyond  the  reach  of  money — be- 
yond the  glitter  of  gold — far  from  the  cry  of 
anguish.     A  fortune  was  set  aside  for  Marie 
Durnovo,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  children 
of  the    man  who   had    found    the    Simiacine 
Plateau  ;      another     was      apportioned     to 
Joseph. 
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'Seventy-seven  thousand  one  hundred  and 
four  pounds  for  you,'  said  Jack  Meredith  at 
length,  laying  aside  his  pen,  '  seventy-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  pounds  for  me.' 

'And,'  he  added  after  a  little  pause,  'it 
was  not  worth  it.' 

Guy  Oscard  smoked  his  pipe  and  shook 
his  head. 

'  Now,'  said  Jack  Meredith,  '  I  must  go. 
I  must  be  out  of  London  by  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. I  shall  go  abroad — America  or  son:ie- 
where.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  Oscard  made  no 
attempt  to  restrain  him. 

They  went  out  into  the  passage  together, 
Oscard  opened  the  door  and  followed  his 
companion  to  the  step. 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Meredith,  '  we  shall  meet 
some  time — somewhere  ? ' 
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'  Yes.' 

They  shook  hands. 

Jack  Meredith  went  down  the  steps  almost 
reluctantly.  At  the  foot  of  the  short  flight 
he  turned  and  looked  up  at  the  strong,  peace- 
ful form  of  his  friend. 

'  What  will  you  do  ? '  he  said. 

'  I  shall  go  back  to  my  big-game,'  replied 
Guy  Oscard.  'I  am  best  at  that.  But  I 
shall  not  go  to  Africa.' 
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CHAPTEE   XLEI 

A   LONG   DEBT 

The  life  unlived,  the  deed  undone^  the  tear 
Unshed. 

'  I  RATHER  expect — Lady  Cantourne,'  said  Sir 
John  to  his  servants  when  he  returned  home, 
'  any  time  between  now  and  ten  o'clock/ 

The  butler,  having  a  vivid  recollection  of 
an  occasion  when  Lady  Cantourue  was  shown 
into  a  drawing-room  where  there  were  no 
ilowers,  made  his  preparations  accordingly. 
The  flowers  were  set  out  with  that  masculine 
ignorance  of  such  matters  which  brings  a 
smile — not  wholly  of  mirth — to  a  woman's 
face.      The     little-used     drawing-room     was 
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brought  under  the  notice  of  the  housekeeper 
for  that  woman's  touch  which  makes  a  draw- 
ing-room what  it  is.  It  was  always  ready — this 
room,  though  Sir  John  never  sat  in  it.  But  for 
Lady  Cantourne  it  was  always  more  than  ready. 

Sir  John  went  to  the  library  and  sat  rather 
wearily  down  in  the  stiff-backed  chair  before 
the  fire.  He  began  by  taking  up  the  evening 
newspaper,  but  failed  to  find  his  eye-glasses, 
which  had  twisted  up  in  some  aggravating 
manner  with  his  necktie.  So  he  laid  aside 
the  journal  and  gave  way  to  the  weakness  of 
looking  into  the  fire. 

Once  or  twice  his  head  dropped  forward 
rather  suddenly  so  that  his  clean-shaven  chin 
touched  his  tie-pin,  and  this  without  a  feeling 
of  sleepiness  warranting  the  relaxation  of  the 
spinal  column.  He  sat  up  suddenly  on  each 
occasion  and  threw  back  his  shoulders. 
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'  Almost  seems,'  he  muttered  once, '  as  if  I 
were  getting  to  be  an  old  man.' 

After  that  he  remembered  nothing  until 
the  butler,  coming  in  with  the  lamp,  said  that 
Lady  Cantourne  was  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  man  busied  himself  with  the  curtains, 
carefully  avoiding  a  glance  in  his  master's 
direction.  'No  one  had  ever  found  Sir  John 
asleep  in  a  chair  during  the  hours  that  other 
people  watch,  and  this  faithful  old  servant 
was  not  going  to  begin  to  do  so  now. 

'  Ah,'  said  Sir  John,  surreptitiously  com- 
posing his  collar  and  voluminous  necktie, 
'  thank  you.' 

He  rose  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was 
nearly  seven.  He  had  slept  through  the 
most  miserable  hour  of  Millicent  Chyne's  life. 

At  the  head  of  the  spacious  staircase  he 
paused  in  front  of  the  mirror,  half  hidden 
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behind  exotics,  and  pressed  down  his  wig 
behind  either  ear.  Then  he  went  into  the 
drawing-room. 

Lady  Cantourne  was  standing  impatiently 
on  the  hearthrug,  and  scarcely  responded  to 
his  bow. 

'  Has  Jack  been  here  ? '  she  asked. 

'No.' 

She  stamped  a  foot,  still  neat  despite  its 
long  journey  over  a  road  that  had  never  been 
very  smooth.  Her  manner  was  that  of  a 
commander-in-chief,  competent  but  unfortu- 
nate in  the  midst  of  a  great  reverse. 

'  He  has  not  been  here  this  afternoon  ? ' 

'  No,'  answered  Sir  John,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 

'  And  you  have  not  heard  anything  from 
him?' 

'  Not  a  word.     As  you  know,  I  am   not 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  fully  in  his  confi- 
dence.' 

Lady  Cantourne  glanced  round  the  room 
as  if  looking  for  some  object  upon  which  to  fix 
her  attention.  It  was  a  characteristic  move- 
ment which  he  knew,  although  he  had  only  seen 
it  once  or  twice  before.  It  indicated  that  if 
there  was  an  end  to  Lady  Cantourne's  wit,  she 
had  almost  reached  that  undesirable  bourne. 

'  He  has  broken  ofi'  his  engagement,'  she 
said,  looking  her  companion  very  straight  in 
the  face,  '  now — at  the  eleventh  hour.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  ?  ' 

She  came  closer  to  him,  looking  up  from 
her  compact  little  five-feet-two  with  discern- 
incr  eyes. 

'  John  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

She  came  still  nearer  and  laid  her  gloved 
hands  upon  his  sleeve. 
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'  Jolm  !  you  know  something  about  this.' 

'I    sliould    like    to    know   more/  he   said 

suavely.     '  I  am  afraid Millicent  will   be 

inconvenienced.' 

Lady  Cantourne  looked  keenly  at  him  for 
a  moment.  Physically  she  almost  stood  on 
tip-toe,  mentally  she  did  it  without  disguise. 
Then  she  turned  away  and  sat  on  a  chair 
which  had  always  been  set  apart  for  her. 

'  It  is  a  question,'  she  said  gravely, '  whether 
anyone  has  a  right  to  punish  a  woman  so 
severely.' 

The  corner  of  Sir  John's  mouth  twitched. 

'  I  would  rather  punish  her  than  have  Jack 
punished  for  the  rest  of  his  life.' 

'  Et  moi  ?  '  she  snapped  impatiently. 

'  Ah  ! '  with  a  gesture  learnt  in  some  foreign 
court,  '  I  can  only  ask  your  forgiveness.  I 
can  only  remind   you  that   she  is  not  your 
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daughter — if  she  were  she  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent woman — while  he  is  my  son.' 

Lady  Cantourne  nodded  as  if  to  indicate 
that  he  need  explain  no  more. 

'  How  did  you  do  it  ? '  she  asked  quietly. 

'  I  did  not  do  it.  I  merely  suggested  to 
Guy  Oscard  that  he  should  call  on  you. 
Millicent  and  her  fiance — the  other — were 
alone  in  the  drawing-room  when  we  arrived. 
Thinking  that  I  might  be  de  trop  I  withdrew, 
and  left  the  young  people  to  settle  it  among 
themselves,  which  they  have  apparently  done  ! 
I  am,  like  yourself,  a  great  advocate  for 
allowing  young  people  to  settle  things  among 
themselves.  They  are  also  welcome  to  their 
enjoyment  of  the  consequences  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned/ 

*  But  Millicent  was  never  engaged  to  Guy 
Oscard.' 
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'  Did  she  tell  you  so  ?  '  asked  Sir  John 
with  a  queer  smile. 

*  Yes.' 

'  And  you  believed  her  ?  ' 

'  Of  course — and  you  ?  ' 

Sir  John  smiled  his  courtliest  smile. 

'  I  always  believe  a  lady,'  he  answered, 
•  before  her  face.  Mr.  Guy  Oscard  gave  it 
out  in  Africa  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  he  even  declared  that  he  was 
returning  home  to  be  married.  Jack  did  the 
same  in  every  respect.  Unfortunately  there 
was  only  one  fond  heart  waiting  for  the  couple 
of  them  at  home.  That  is  why  I  thought  it 
expedient  to  give  the  young  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  setthng  it  between  themselves.' 

The  smile  left  his  worn  old  face.  He 
moved  uneasily  and  walked  to  the  fireplace, 
wliere    he    stood  with    his    unsteady  hands 
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moving  idly,  almost  nervously,  among  the 
ornaments  on  the  mantelpiece.  He  com- 
mitted the  rare  discourtesy  of  almost  turning 
his  back  upon  a  lady. 

'  I  must  ask  you  to  believe,'  he  said,  look- 
ing anywhere  but  at  her, '  that  I  did  not  forget 
you  in  the  matter.  I  may  seem  to  have  acted 
with  an  utter  disregard  for  your  feelings ' 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  and,  turning,  he 
stood  on  the  hearthrug  with  his  feet  apart, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  his  head 
slightly  bowed. 

'  I  drew  on  the  reserve  of  an  old  friend- 
ship,' he  said.  'You  were  kind  enough  to 
say  the  other  day  that  you  were  indebted  to 
me  to  some  extent.  You  are  indebted  to  me 
to  a  larger  extent  than  you  perhaps  realise. 
You  owe  me  fifty  years  of  happiness — fifty 
years  of  a  life  that  might  have  been  happy 

VOL.  III.  R 
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had    you  decided    differeiitiy  when when 

we  were  younger,  I  do  not  blame  you  now 
— ^I  never  have  blamed  you.  But  the  debt  is 
there^ — you  know  my  life,  you  know  almost 
every  day  of  it — you  cannot  deny  the  debt. 
I  drew  upon  that,' 

And  the  white-haired  woman  raised  her 
hand. 

'Don't,'  she  said  gently,  'please  don't  say 
any  more.  I  know  all  that  your  life  has 
been,  and  why.  You  did  quite  right.  What 
is  a  httle  trouble  to  me,  a  little  passing  incon- 
venience, the  tattle  of  a  few  idle  tongues, 
compared  with  what  Jack's  life  is  to  you  ? 
I  see  now  that  I  ought  to  have  opposed  it 
strongly  instead  of  letting  it  take  its  course. 
You  were  right — you  always  have  been  right, 
John.  Tliere  is  a  sort  of  consolation  in  the 
thouorht.     I  like  it.     I  like  to  think  that  you 
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were  always  right  and  that  it  was  I  who  was 
wrong.  It  confirms  my  respect  for  you.  We 
shall  get  over  this  somehow.' 

'  The  young  lady/  suggested  Sir  John, 
'  will  get  over.it  after  the  manner  of  her  kind. 
She  will  marry  someone  else,  let  us  hope, 
before  her  wedding-dress  goes  out  of  fashion,' 

*  Millicent  will  have  to  get  over  it  as  she 
may.  Her  feelings  need  scarcely  be  taken  into 
consideration.' 

Lady  Cantourne  made  a  little  movement 
towards  the  door.  There  was  much  to  see 
to — much  of  that  women's  work  which  makes 
weddings  the  wild,  confused  ceremonies  that 
they  are. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Sir  John,  '  that  I  never 
thought  of  taking  them  into  consideration. 
As  you  know  I  hardly  considered  yours.  I 
hope  I  have  not  overdrawn  that  reserve.' 

K  2 
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He  had  crossed  the  room  as  he  spoke  to 
open  the  door  for  her.  His  fingers  were  on 
the  handle  but  he  did  not  turn  it,  awaiting 
her  answer.  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but 
past  him  towards  the  shaded  lamp,  with  that 
desire  to  fix  her  attention  upon  some  inani- 
mate object  which  he  knew  of  old. 

'  The  reserve,'  she  answered,  '  will  stand 
more  than  that.  It  has  accumulated — with 
compound  interest.  But  I  deny  the  debt  of 
which  you  spoke  just  now.  There  is  no  debt. 
I  have  paid  it,  year  by  year,  day  by  day. 
For  each  one  of  those  fifty  years  of  unhappi- 
ness  I  have  paid  a  year — of  regret.' 

He  opened  the  door  and  she  passed  out 
into  the  brilliantly  lighted  passage  and  down 
the  stairs,  where  the  servants  were  waiting 
to  open  the  door  and  help  her  to  her  carriage. 

Sir  John  did  not  go  downstairs  with  her. 
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Later  on  he  dined  in  his  usual  sohtary 
grandeur.  He  was  as  carefully  dressed  as 
ever.  The  discipline  of  his  household — like 
the  disciphne  under  which  he  held  himself — 
was  unrelaxed. 

'  What  wine  is  this  ? '  he  asked  when  he 
had  tasted  the  port. 

'  Yellow  seal,  sir,'  replied  the  butler  confi- 
dentially. 

Sir  John  sipped  again. 

'  It  is  a  new  bin,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  sir.  First  bottle  of  the  lower  bin, 
sir.' 

Sir  John  nodded  with  an  air  of  self-satis- 
faction. He  was  pleased  to  have  proved  to 
himself  and  to  the  '  damned  butler,'  who  had 
caught  him  napping  in  the  library,  that  he 
was  still  a  young  man  in  himself,  with  senses 
and  taste  unimpaired.     But  his  hand  was  at 
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the  small  of  his  back  as  he  returned  to  the 
library. 

He  was  not  at  all  sure  about  Jack — did 
not  know  whether  to  expect  him  or  not. 
Jack  did  not  always  do  what  one  might  have 
expected  him  to  do  under  given  circumstances. 
And  Sir  John  rather  liked  him  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  v^as  that  small  taint  of  heredity 
which  is  in  blood,  and  makes  it  thicker  than 
water. 

'Nothing  like  blood,  sir,'  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying,  '  in  horses,  dogs,  and  men.' 
And  thereafter  he  usually  threw  back  his 
shoulders. 

The  good  blood  that  ran  in  his  veins  was 
astir  to-night.  The  incidents  of  the  day  had 
aroused  him  from  the  peacefulness  that  lies 
under  a  weight  of  years  (we  have  to  lift  the 
years  one  by  one  and  lay  them  aside  before  we 
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find  it),  and  Sir  John  Meredith  would  have 
sat  very  upright  in  his  chair  were  it  not  for 
that  carping  pain  in  his  back. 

He  waited  for  an  hour  with  his  eyes 
almost  continually  on  the  clock,  but  Jack 
never  came.     Then  he  rang  the  belh 

'  Coffee,'  he  said.  '  I  like  punctuality  if 
you  please.' 

'  Thought  Mr.  Meredith  might  be  ex- 
pected, sir,'  murmured  the  butler  humbly. 

Sir  John  was  reading  the  evening  paper, 
or  appearing  to  read  it,  although  he  had  not 
his  glasses. 

'  Obhge  me  by  refraining  from,  thought,' 
he  said  urbanely. 

So  the  coffee  was  brought,  and  Sir  John 
consumed  it  in  silent  maje&ty.  While  he  was 
pouring  out  his  second  cup — of  a  diminutive 
size — the  bell  rang.     He  set  down  the  silver 
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coffee-pot  with  a  clatter,  as  if  his  nerves  were 
not  quite  so  good  as  they  used  to  be. 

It  was  not  Jack,  but  a  note  from  him. 

'  My  dear  Father, — Circumstances  have 
necessitated  the  breaking  off  of  my  engage- 
ment at  the  last  moment.  To-morrow's  cere- 
mony will  not  take  place.  As  the  above- 
named  circumstances  were  partly  under  your 
control,  I  need  hardly  offer  an  explanation, 
I  leave  town  and  probably  England  to-night. 
— I  am,  your  affectionate  son, 

'John  Meredith.' 

There  were  no  signs  of  haste  or  discom- 
posure. The  letter  w^as  neatly  written  in 
the  somewhat  large  cahgraphy,  firm,  bold, 
ornate,  which  Sir  John  had  insisted  on  Jack's 
learning.  The  stationery  bore  a  club  crest. 
It  was  an   eminently   gentlemanly  communi- 
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cation.  Sir  John  read  it  and  gravely  tore  it 
up.  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  where  he  watched 
it  burn. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  his  mind  than 
sentiment.  He  was  not  much  given  to  senti- 
ment, this  hard-hearted  old  sire  of  an  ancient 
stock.  He  never  thought  of  the  apocryphal 
day  when  he,  being  laid  in  his  grave,  should 
at  last  win  the  gratitude  of  his  son. 

*  When  I  am  dead  and  gone  you  may  be 
sorry  for  it '  were  not  the  words  that  any  man 
should  hear  from  his  lips. 

More  than  once  during  their  lives  Lady 
Cantourne  had  said  : 

'  You  never  change  your  mind,  John,' 
referring  to  one  thincf  or  another.  And  he 
had  invariably  answered  : 

'  No,  1  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
change/ 
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He  had  always  known  his  own  mind. 
When  he  had  been  in  a  position  to  rule  he 
had  done  so  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His  purpose 
had  ever  been  inflexible.  Jack  had  been  the 
only  person  who  had  ever  openly  opposed  his 
desire.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  his  in- 
domitable will  had  carried  the  day,  and  in 
the  moment  of  triumph  it  is  only  the  weak 
who  repine.  Success  should  have  no  dis- 
appointment for  the  man  who  has  striven  for 
it  if  his  wdll  be  strong. 

Sir  John  rather  liked  the  letter.  It  could 
only  have  been  written  by  a  son  of  his — 
admitting  nothing,  not  even  defeat.  But  he 
was  disappointed.  He  had  hoped  that  Jack 
would  come — that  some  sort  of  a  reconciliation 
would  be  patched  up.  And  somehow  the 
disappointment  aflected  him  physically.  It 
attacked  him  in  the  back,  and  intensified  the 
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pain  there.  It  made  him  feel  weak  and  unhke 
himself.     He  rang  the  bell. 

*  Go  round,'  he  said  to  the  butler,  '  to  Dr. 
Damer,  and  ask  him  to  call  in  during  the 
evening  if  he  has  time.' 

The  butler  busied  himself  with  the  coffee- 
tray,  hesitating,  desirous  of  gaining  time. 

'Anything  wrong,  sir?  I  hope  you  are 
not  feeling  ill,'  he  said  nervously. 

'  111,  sir,'  cried  Sir  John.  '  D — n  it,  no  ; 
do  I  look  ill  ?  Just  obey  my  orders  if  you 
please/ 
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CHAPTER  XLIY 

MADE    UP 

My  faith  is  large  in  Time, 
And  that  which  shapes  it  to  some  perfect  end. 

'  My  dear  Jack, — At  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered an  interfering  old  woman,  I  write  to 
ask  you  whether  you  are  not  soon  coming  to 
England  again.  As  you  are  aware,  your  father 
and  I  knew  each  other  as  children.  We  have 
known  each  other  ever  since — we  are  now 
almost  the  only  survivors  of  our  generation. 
My  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  com- 
munication is  that  during  the  last  six  months 
I  have  noticed  a  very  painful  change  in  your 
father.     He  is  getting  very  old — he  has  no 
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one  but  servants  about  him.  You  know  his 
manner — it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  approach 
him,  even  for  me.  If  you  could  come  home 
— by  accident — I  think  that  you  will  never 
regret  it  in  after  life.  I  need  not  suggest  dis- 
cretion as  to  this  letter. — Your  affectionate 
friend, 

'  Caroline  Cantourne.' 

Jack  Meredith  read  this  letter  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Four  Seasons  at 
Wiesbaden.  It  was  a  lovely  morning — the 
sun  shone  down  through  the  trees  of  the  Fried- 
richstrasse  upon  that  spotless  pavement,  of 
which  the  stricken  wot ;  the  fresh  breeze  came 
bowling  down  from  the  Taunus  mountains  all 
balsamic  and  invigorating — it  picked  up  the 
odours  of  the  Seringa  and  flowering  currant 
in  the  Kursjarten,  and  threw  itself  in  at  the 
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open  window  of  the  coffee-room  of  the  Hotel 
of  the  Four  Seasons. 

Jack  Meredith  was  restless.  Such  odours 
as  are  borne  on  the  morning  breeze  are  apt 
to  make  those  men  restless  who  have  not  all 
that  they  want.  And  is  not  their  name  legion  ? 
The  morning  breeze  is  to  the  strong  the  moon- 
light of  the  sentimental.  That  which  makes 
one  vaguely  yearn  incites  the  other  to  get  up 
and  take. 

By  the  train  leaving  Wiesbaden  for  Cologne, 
'  over  Mainz,'  as  the  guide-book  hath  it.  Jack 
Meredith  left  for  England,  in  which  country  he 
had  not  set  foot  for  fifteen  months.  Guy  Oscard 
was  in  Cashmere ;  the  Simiacine  was  almost  for- 
gotten as  a  nine  days'  wonder  except  by  those 
who  live  by  the  ills  of  mankind.  Millicent  Chyne 
had  degenerated  into  a  restless  society '  hack.' 
With  great  skill  she  had  posed  as  a  martyr. 
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She  had  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  she, 
having  remained  faithful  to  Jack  Meredith 
through  his  time  of  adversity,  had  been  heart- 
lessly thrown  over  when  fortune  smiled  upon 
him  and  there  was  a  chance  of  his  making  a 
more  brilliant  match.  With  a  chivalry  which 
was  not  without  a  keen  shaft  of  irony,  father 
and  son  allowed  this  story  to  pass  uncontra- 
dicted. Perhaps  a  few  believed  it ;  perhaps 
they  had  foreseen  the  future.  It  may  have 
been  that  they  knew  that  Millicent  Chyne, 
surrounded  by  the  halo  of  whatever  story  she 
might  invent,  would  be  treated  with  a  certain 
careless  nonchalance  by  the  older  men,  with 
a  respectful  avoidance  by  the  younger.  Truly 
women  have  the  deepest  punishment  for  their 
sins  here  on  earth  ;  for  sooner  or  later  the  time 
will  come — after  the  brilliancy  of  the  first 
triumph,  after  the  less  pure  satisfaction  of  the 
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skilled  siren — the  time  will  come  when  all  that 
they  want  is  an  enduring,  honest  love.  And 
it  is  written  that  an  enduring  love  cannot,  with 
the  best  will  in  the  world,  be  bestowed  on 
an  unworthy  object.  If  a  woman  wishes  to 
be  loved  purely  she  must  have  a  pure  heart, 
and  no  past,  ready  for  the  reception  of  that 
love.  This  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  woman 
with  a  past  has  no  future. 

The  short  March  day  was  closing  in  over 
London  with  that  murky  suggestion  of  hope- 
lessness affected  by  metropolitan  eventide  when 
Jack  Meredith  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  his  father's  house. 

In  his  reception  by  the  servants  there  was 
a  subtle  suggestion  of  expectation  which  was 
not  lost  on  his  keen  mind.  There  is  no 
patience  like  that  of  expectation  in  an  old 
heart.     Jack   Meredith  felt  vaguely    that  he 
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had  been  expected  thus,  daily  for  many  months 
past. 

He  was  shown  into  the  library,  and  the 
tall  form  standing  there  on  the  hearthrug  had 
not  the  outline  for  which  he  had  looked.  The 
battle  between  old  age  and  a  stubborn  will  in 
long.  But  old  age  wins.  It  never  raises  the 
siege.  It  starves  the  garrison  out.  Sir  John 
Meredith's  head  seemed  to  have  shrunk.  The 
wig  did  not  fit  at  the  back.  His  clothes, 
always  bearing  the  suggestion  of  emptiness, 
seemed  to  hang  on  ancient-given  lines  as  if 
the  creases  were  well  established .  The  clothes 
were  old.  The  fateful  doctrine  of  not-worth- 
while had  set  in. 

Father  and  son  shook  hands,  and  Sir  John 
walked  feebly  to  the  stiff-backed  chair,  where 
he  sat  down  in  shamefaced  silence.  He  was 
ashamed   of  his    infirmities.      His    was    the 
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instinct  of  the  dosf  that  s^oes  awav  into  some 
hidden  corner  to  die. 

'I  am  glad  to  see  you,'  he  said,  using  his 
two  hands  to  push  himself  further  back  in  his 
chair. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  The  fire  was 
getting  low.  It  fell  together  with  a  feeble, 
crumbling  sound. 

'  Shall  I  put  some  coals  on  ? '  asked  Jack. 

A  simple  question — if  you  will.  But  it 
was  asked  by  the  son  in  such  a  tone  of  quiet, 
filial  submission,  that  a  whole  volume  could 
not  contain  all  that  it  said  to  the  old  man's 
proud,  unbending  heart. 

'  Yes,  my  boy,  do.' 

And  the  last  six  years  were  wiped  away 
like  evil  writing  from  a  slate. 

There  was  no  explanation.  These  two 
men  were  not  of  those  who  explain  themselves, 
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and  in  the  warmth  of  explanation  say  things 
which  they  do  not  fully  mean.  The  opinions 
that  each  had  held  during  the  years  they  had 
left  behind  had  perhaps  been  modified  on  botli 
sides,  but  neither  sought  details  of  the  modi- 
fication. They  knew  each  other  now,  and 
each  respected  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
other. 

They  inquired  after  each  other's  health. 
They  spoke  of  events  of  a  common  interest. 
Trifles  of  everyday  occurrence  seemed  to 
contain  absorbing  details.  But  it  is  the 
everyday  occurrence  that  makes  the  life.  It 
was  the  putting  on  of  the  coals  that  reconciled 
these  two  men. 

'  Let  me  see,'  said  Sir  John,  '  you  gave  up 
your  rooms  before  you  left  England,  did  you 
not?' 

'  Yes.' 

s  2 
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Jack  drew  forward  his  chair  and  put  his 
feet  out  towards  the  fire.  It  was  marvellous 
how  thoroughly  at  home  he  seemed  to  be. 

'  Then,'  continued  Sir  John,  'where  is  your 
luggage  ? ' 

'  I  left  it  at  the  club/ 

'  Send  along  for  it.  Your  room  is — er, 
quite  ready  for  you.  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
will  make  use  of  it  as  long  as  you  like.  You 
will  be  free  to  come  and  go  as  if  you  were  in 
your  own  house.* 

Jack  nodded  with  a  strange,  twisted  little 
smile,  as  if  he  were  suffering  from  cramp  in 
the  legs.     It  was  cramp — at  the  heart. 

'  Thanks,'  he  said,  '  I  should  hke  nothing 
better.     Shall  I  ring  ? ' 

'  If  you  please.' 

Jack  rang  and  they  waited  in  the  fading 
dayhght   without   speaking.      At    times    Sir 
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John  moved  bis  limbs,  liis  hand  on  the  arm  of 
the  chair  and  his  feet  on  the  hearthrug,  with 
the  jerky,  half-restless  energy  of  the  aged 
which  is  not  pleasant  to  see. 

When  the  servant  came,  it  was  Jack  who 
gave  the  orders,  and  the  butler  Hstened  to 
them  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm.  When  he 
had  closed  the  door  behind  him  he  pulled 
down  his  waistcoat  with  a  jerk,  and  as  he 
walked  downstairs  he  muttered  '  Thank 
'eaven ! '  twice,  and  wiped  away  a  tear  from 
his  bibulous  eye. 

'  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself 
since — I  saw  you  ?  '  inquired  Sir  John  conver- 
sationally when  the  door  was  closed. 

'I  have  been  out  to  India — merely  for  the 
voyage.  I  went  with  Oscard,  who  is  out 
there  still,  after  big-game.' 

Sir  John  Meredith  nodded. 
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'I  like  that  man,'  he  said,  '  he  is  tough. 
I  like  tough  men.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
before  he  went  away.  It  was  the  letter  of — 
one  gentleman  to  another.  Is  he  going  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  "  after  big-game  "  ? ' 

Jack  laughed. 

'  It  seems  rather  like  it.  He  is  cut  out  for 
that  sort  of  life.  He  is  too  big  for  narrow 
streets  and  cramped  houses.' 

'  And  matrimony  ?  ' 

'  Yes — and  matrimony.' 

Sir  John  was  leaning  forward  in  his  chair, 
his  two  withered  hands  clasped  on  his  knees. 

'You  know,'  he  said  slowly,  blinking  at 
the  fire,  '  he  cared  for  that  girl— more  than 
you  did,  my  boy.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jack  softly. 

Sir  John  looked  towards  him,  but  he  said 
nothing.      His    attitude    was    interrogatory. 
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There  were  a  thousand  questions  in  the  turn 
of  his  head,  questions  which  one  gentleman 
could  not  ask  another. 

Jack  met  his  gaze.  They  were  still  won- 
derfully alike,  these  two  men,  though  one  was 
in  his  prime  while  the  other  was  infirm.  On 
each  face  there  was  the  stamp  of  a  long- 
drawn,  silent  pride  ;  each  was  a  type  of  those 
haughty  conquerors  who  stepped,  mail-clad, 
on  our  shore  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
Form  and  feature,  mind  and  heart,  had  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  as  great 
types  are. 

'  One  may  have  the  right  feeling  and 
bestow  it  by  mistake  on  the  wrong  person,' 
said  Jack. 

Sir  John's  fingers  were  at  his  lips. 

'  Yes,'  he  said  rather  indistinctly,  '  while 
the  right  person  is  waiting  for  it.' 
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Jack  looked  up  sharply,  as  if  he  either 
had  not  heard  or  did  not  understand. 

'  While  tlie  right  person  is  waiting  for  it/ 
repeated  Sir  John  dehberately. 

'  The  rigjit  person ?  ' 

'  Jocelyn  Gordon,'  explained  Sir  John,  '  is 
the  right  person.' 

Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  leant 
hack  so  that  the  firehght  did  not  shine  upon 
liis  face.  '  So  I  found  out  eighteen  months 
ago,'  he  said,  '  when  it  was  too  late.' 

'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  late  for 
that,'  said  Sir  John  in  his  great  wisdom. 
'  Even  if  you  were  both  quite  old  it  would 
not  be  too  late.  I  have  known  it  for  longer 
than  you.     I  found  it  out  two  years  ago.' 

Jack  looked  across  the  room  into  the 
keen,  worldly-wise  old  face. 

'  How  ? '  he  inquired. 
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'  From  her.  I  found  it  out  the  moment 
she  mentioned  your  name.  I  conducted  the 
conversation  in  such  a  manner  that  she  had 
frequently  to  say  it,  and  whenever  your  name 
crossed  her  hps  she — gave  herself  away.' 

Jack  shook  his  head  with  an  incredulous 
smile. 

'  Moreover,'  continued  Sir  John,  '  I  main- 
tain that  it  is  not  too  late.' 

There  followed  a  silence  ;  both  men 
seemed  to  be  wraj)ped  in  thought,  the  same 
thoughts  with  a  difference  of  forty  years  of 
life  in  the  method  of  thinking  them. 

'  I  could  not  go  to  her  with  a  lame  story 
like  that,'  said  Jack.  '  I  told  her  all  about 
Millicent.' 

^  It  is  just  a  lame  story  hke  that  that 
women  understand,'  answered  Sir  John. 
'When   I   was   younger    I    thought    as   you 
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do.  I  thoucrht  that  a  man  must  needs  bring 
a  clean  slate  to  the  woman  he  asks  to  be  his 
wife.  It  is  only  his  hands  that  must  be  clean. 
Women  see  deeper  into  these  mistakes  of 
ours  than  we  do ;  they  see  the  good  of  them 
where  we  only  see  the  wound  to  our  vanity. 
Sometimes  one  would  almost  be  incHned  to 
think  that  they  prefer  a  few  mistakes  in  the 
past  because  it  makes  the  present  surer. 
Their  romance  is  a  different  thing  from  ours 
— it  is  a  better  thing,  deeper  and  less  selfish. 
They  can  wipe  the  slate  clean  and  never  look 
at  it  again.  And  the  best  of  them — rather 
like  the  task.' 

Jack  made  no  reply.  Sir  John  Meredith's 
chin  was  resting  on  his  vast  necktie.  He  was 
looking  with  failing  eyes  into  the  fire.  He 
spoke  like  one  who  was  sure  of  himself — 
confident    in    his    slowly    accumulated    store 
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of  that  knowledge  which  is  not  written  in 
books. 

'  Will  you  oblige  me  ? '  he  asked. 

Jack  moved  in  his  chair  but  he  made  no 
answer.  Sir  John  did  not  indeed  expect  it. 
He  knew  his  son  too  well. 

'  Will  you,'  he  continued,  '  go  out  to  Africa 
and  take  your  lame  story  to  Jocelyn — ^just  as 
it  is  ?  ' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  old  worn- 
out  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  wheezed  and 
struck  six. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Jack  at  length,  '  I  will  go.' 

Sir  John  nodded  his  head  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.     All,  indeed,  comes  to  him  who  waits. 

'  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,'  he  said 
suddenly,  arousing  himself  and  sitting  upright 
in  the  stiff-backed  chair,  '  here  and  there  in 
the  world  ;  and  I  have  found  that  the  happiest 
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people  are  those  who  began  by  thinking  that 
it  was  too  late.  The  romance  of  youth  is 
only  fit  to  write  about  in  books.  It  is  too 
dehcate  a  fabric  for  everyday  use.  It  soon 
wears  out  or  gets  torn.' 

Jack  did  not  seem  to  be  hstening. 

'  But,'  continued  Sir  John,  '  you  must  not 
waste  time.  If  I  may  suggest  it,  you  will  do 
well  to  go  at  once.' 

*  Yes,'  answered  Jack,  '  I  will  go  in  a 
month  or  so.  I  should  like  to  see  you  in  a 
better  state  of  health  before  I  leave  you.' 

Sir  John  pulled  himself  together.  He 
threw  back  his  shoulders  and  stiffened  his  neck. 

'  My  health  is  excellent,'  he  replied  sturdily. 
'  Of  course  I  am  beginning  to  feel  my  years  a 
little,  but  one  must  expect  to  do  that  after — 
eh— er — sixty.     Cest  la  vie.'' 

He  made  a  little  movement  of  the  hands. 
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'  No,'  he  went  on,  '  the  sooner  you  go  the 
better.' 

'I  do  not  like  leaving  you,' persisted  Jack. 
Sir  John  laughed  rather  testily. 
'  That  is  rather  absurd,'  he  said  ;  '  I  am 
accustomed  to  being  left.  I  have  always 
lived  alone.  You  will  do  me  a  favour  if  you 
will  go  now  and  take  your  passage  out  to 
Africa.' 

'  Now — this  evening  ?  ' 
'  Yes — at  once.     These  offices  close  about 
half-past  six,  I  believe.     You  will  just  have 
time  to  do  it  before  dinner.' 

Jack  rose  and  went  towards  the  door.    He 
went  slowly,  almost  reluctantly. 

'  Do  not  trouble  about  me,'  said  Sir  John, 
'  I  am  accustomed  to  being  left.' 

He  repeated  it  when  the  door  had  closed 
behind  his  son. 
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The  fire  was  low  again.  It  was  almost 
dj'ing.  Tlie  dayliglit  was  fading  every 
moment.  The  cinders  fell  together  with  a 
crumbling  sound,  and  a  greyness  crept  into 
their  glowing  depths.  The  old  man  sitting 
there  made  no  attempt  to  add  fresh  fuel. 

'  I  am  accustomed,'  he  said  with  a  half- 
cynical  smile,  '  to  being  left.' 
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CHAPTER   XLY 

THE   TELEGRAM 


How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way  ? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart, 

'  They  tell  me,  sir,  that  Missis  Marie — that  is. 
Missis  Durnovo — has  gone  back  to  her  people 
at  Sierra  Leone.' 

Thus  spoke  Joseph  to  his  master  one  after- 
noon in  March,  not  so  many  years  ago.  They 
were  on  board  the  steamer  Bogamayo,  which 
good  vessel  was  pounding  down  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  at  her  best  speed.  The 
captain  reckoned  that  he  would  be  anchored 
at  Loango  by  half-past  seven  or  eight  o'clock 
that  evening.     There  were  only  seven  passen- 
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gers  on  board,  and  dinner  had  been  ordered 
an  hour  earher  for  the  convenience  of  all 
concerned.  Joseph  was  packing  his  master's 
clothes  in  the  spacious  cabin  allotted  to  him. 
The  owners  of  the  steamer  had  thought  it 
worth  their  while  to  make  the  finder  of  the 
Simiacine  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
allowed.  The  noise  of  that  great  drug  had 
directed  towards  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
that  floating  scum  of  ne'er-do-welldom  which 
is  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  new  land  of 
promise. 

'  Who  told  you  that  ?  '  asked  Jack,  drying 
his  hands  on  a  towel. 

'  One  of  the  stewards,  sir — a  man  that  was 
laid  up  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the  hospital.' 

Jack  Meredith  paused  for  a  moment  before 
going  on  deck.  He  looked  out  through  the 
open  porthole  towards  the   blue  shadow  on 
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the  horizon  which  was  Africa — a  country 
that  he  had  never  seen  three  years  before, 
and  which  had  all  along  been  destined  to 
influence  his  whole  life. 

'  It  was  the  best  thing  she  could  do,'  he 
said.    'It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  happy.' 

'  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  She  deserves  it,  if  that 
goes  for  anything  in  the  heavenly  reckonin'. 
She's  a  fine  woman — a  good  woman  that,  sir.' 

'  Yes.' 

Joseph  was  folding  a  shirt  very  carefully. 

'A  bit  dusky,'  he  said,  smoothing  out  the 
linen  folds  reflectively,  '  but  I  shouldn't  have 
minded  that  if  I  had  been  a  marryin'  man, 
but — but  I'm  not.' 

He  laid  the  shirt  in  the  portmanteau  and 
looked  up.    Jack  Meredith  had  gone  on  deck. 

While  Maurice  and  Jocelyn  Gordon  were 
still  at  dinner  that  same  evening,  a  messenger 
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came  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Bogamayo 
in  the  roads.  This  news  had  the  effect  of 
curtaihng  the  meal.  Maurice  Gordon  was 
hable  to  be  called  away  at  any  moment  thus 
by  the  arrival  of  a  steamer.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  rose  from  the  table  and  hghted  a 
cigar  preparatory  to  going  down  to  his  office, 
where  the  captain  of  the  steamer  was  by  this 
time  probably  awaiting  him.  It  was  a  full 
moon,  and  the  glorious  golden  hght  of  the 
equatorial  night  shone  through  the  high  trees 
like  a  new  dawn.  Hardly  a  star  was  visible  ; 
even  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere  pale 
beside  the  southern  moon. 

Maurice  Gordon  crossed  the  open  space 
of  cultivated  garden  and  plunged  into  the 
black  shadow  of  the  forest.  His  footsteps 
were  inaudible.  Suddenly  he  ran  almost 
into  the  arms  of  a  man. 
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'  Who  the  devil  is  that  ?  '  he  cried. 

'  Meredith,'  answered  a  voice. 

'  Meredith — Jack  Meredith,  is  that  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  Well,  I'm  biowed  I '  exclaimed  Maurice 
Gordon,  shaking  hands — '  likewise  glad.  What 
brought  you  out  here  again  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  pleasure ! '  replied  Jack,  with  his 
face  in  the  shade. 

•  Pleasure !  you've  come  to  the  wrong 
place  for  that.  However,  I'll  let  you  find 
that  out  for  yourself.  Go  on  to  the  bungalow  ; 
I'll  be  back  in  less  than  an  hour.  You'll  find 
Jocelyn  in  the  verandah.' 

When  Maurice  left  her,  Jocelyn  went  out 
into  the  verandah.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season.  At  midday  the  sun  on  his 
journey  northward  no  longer  cast  a  shadow. 
Jocelyn  could  not  go  out  in  the  daytime  at 
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this  period  of  the  year.  For  fresh  air  she 
had  to  rely  upon  a  long,  dreamy  evening  in 
the  verandah. 

She  sat  down  in  her  usual  chair,  while 
tlie  moonlight,  red  and  glowing,  made  a 
pattern  on  the  floor  and  on  her  white  dress 
with  the  shadows  of  the  creepers.  The  sea 
was  very  loud  that  night,  rising  and  falling 
like  the  breath  of  some  huge  sleeping  crea- 
ture. 

Jocelyn  Gordon  fell  into  a  reverie.  Life 
was  very  dull  at  Loango.  There  was  too 
much  time  for  thought  and  too  little  to  think 
about.  This  girl  only  had  the  past,  and  her 
past  was  all  comprised  in  a  few  months — 
the  few  months  still  known  at  Loango  as  the 
Simiacine  year.  She  had  lapsed  into  a  bad 
liabit  of  thinking  that  her  life  was  over,  that 
the  daylight  of  it  had  waned,  and  that  there 
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was  nothing  left  now  but  the  grey  remainder 
of  the  evening.  She  was  wondering  now 
why  it  had  all  come — why  there  had  been 
any  daylight  at  all.  Above  these  thoughts 
she  wondered  why  the  feeling  was  still  in  her 
heart  that  Jack  Meredith  had  not  gone  out 
of  her  life  for  ever.  There  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  ever  meet  him  again.  He 
was,  so  far  as  she  knew,  married  to  Millicent 
Chyne  more  than  a  year  ago,  although  she 
had  never  seen  the  announcement  of  the 
wedding.  He  had  drifted  into  Loango  and 
into  her  life  by  the  merest  accident,  and  now 
that  the  Simiacine  Plateau  had  been  finally 
abandoned  there  was  no  reason  why  any  of 
the  original  finders  should  come  to  Loango 
again. 

And  the  creepers  were  pushed  aside  by 
one  who  knew  tlie  method  of  their  growth. 
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A  silver  glory  of  moonlight  fell  on  the  veran- 
dah floor,  and  the  man  of  whom  she  was 
thinking  stood  before  her. 

'  You  ! '  she  exclaimed. 

'  Yes.' 

She  rose,  and  they  shook  hands.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other  for  a  few  moments, 
and  a  thousand  things  that  had  never  been 
said  seemed  to  be  understood  between  them. 

'  Why  have  you  come?  '  she  asked  abruptly. 

'  To  tell  you  a  story.' 

She  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  half  smile, 
as  if  she  suspected  some  pleasantry  of  which 
she  had  not  yet  detected  the  drift. 

'  A  long  story,'  he  explained,  '  which  has 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  amusing.  Please 
sit  down  again.' 

She  obeyed  him. 

The  curtain  of  hanorin<j^  leaves  and  flowers 
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had  fallen  into  place  again ;  the  shadowed 
tracery  was  on  her  dress  and  on  the  floor 
once  more. 

He  stood  in  front  of  her  and  told  her  his 
story,  as  Sir  John  had  suggested.     He  threw 
no  romance  into  it — attempted  no   extenua- 
tion— but    related  the   plain,  simple  facts  of 
the  last  few  years  with  the  semi-cynical  sug- 
gestion  of  humour  that    was  sometimes   his. 
And  the  cloak  of  pride  that  had  fallen  upon 
his  shoulders  made  him  hide  much  that  was 
good,    while   he    dragged    forward    his    own 
shortcomings.     She    listened    in  silence.      At 
times  there  hovered  round  her  lips  a  smile. 
It  usually  came  when  he  represented  himself 
in  a  bad  light,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
superior  wisdom  in  it,  as  if  she  knew  some- 
thing of  which  he  was  ignorant. 

He   was   never   humble.      It   was    not   a 
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confession.  It  was  not  even  an  explanation, 
but  only  a  story — a  very  lame  story  indeed — 
which  gained  nothing  by  the  telling.  And 
he  was  not  the  hero  of  it. 

And  all  came  about  as  wise  old  Sir  John 
Meredith  had  predicted.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  record  what  Jocelyn  said.  Women — 
the  best  of  them — have  some  things  in  their 
hearts  which  can  only  be  said  once  to  one 
person.  Men  cannot  write  them  down  ; 
printers  cannot  print  them. 

The  lame  story  was  told  to  the  end,  and 
at  the  end  it  was  accepted.  When  Sir  John's 
name  was  mentioned — when  the  interview  in 
the  library  of  the  great  London  house  was 
briefly  touched  upon — Jack  saw  the  flutter  of 
a  small  lace  pocket-handkerchief,  and  at  no 
other  time.  The  slate  was  wiped  clean,  and 
it  almost  seemed   that  Jocelyn   preferred  it 
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thus  with  the  scratches  upon  it  where  the 
writing  had  been. 

Maurice  Gordon  did  not  come  back  in  an 
hour.  It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  before  they 
heard  his  footstep  on  the  gravel.  By  that 
time  Jocelyn  had  heard  the  whole  story.  She 
had  asked  one  or  two  questions  which  some- 
how cast  a  different  light  upon  the  narrative, 
and  she  had  listened  to  the  answers  with  a 
grave,  judicial  little  smile — the  smile  of  a 
judge  whose  verdict  was  pre-ordained,  whose 
knowledge  had  nothing  to  gain  from  evidence. 

Because  she  loved  him  she  took  his  story 
and  twisted  it  and  turned  it  to  a  shape  of  her 
own  liking.  Those  items  which  he  had  con- 
sidered important  she  passed  over  as  trifles  ; 
the  trifles  she  magnified  into  the  corner- 
stones upon  which  the  edifice  was  built.  She 
set  the  lame  story  upon  its  legs  and  it  stood 
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upright.  She  believed  what  he  had  never 
told  ;  and  much  that  he  related  she  chose  to 
discredit — because  she  loved  him.  She  per- 
ceived motives  where  he  assured  her  there 
were  none  ;  she  recognised  the  force  of 
circumstances  where  he  took  the  blame  to 
himself — because  she  loved  him.  She  main- 
tained that  the  past  was  good,  that  he  could 
not  have  acted  differently,  that  she  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise — because  she  loved 
him. 

And  who  shall  say  that  she  was  wrong  ? 

Jack  went  out  to  meet  Maurice  Gordon 
when  they  heard  his  footsteps,  and  as  they 
walked  back  to  the  house  he  told  him. 
Gordon  was  quite  honest  about  it. 

'  I  hoped,'  he  said,  '  when  I  ran  against 
you  in  the  wood  that  that  was  why  you  had 
come  back.      Xothing  could  have  given  me 
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greater  happiness.  Hang  it,  I  am  glad,  old 
chap  ! ' 

They  sat  far  into  the  night  arranging  their 
lives.  Jack  was  nervously  anxious  to  get 
back  to  England.  He  could  not  rid  his  mind 
of  the  picture  he  had  seen  as  he  left  his 
father's  presence  to  go  and  take  his  passage 
to  Africa — the  picture  of  an  old  man  sitting 
in  a  stiff-backed  chair  before  a  dying  fire. 
Moreover,  he  was  afraid  of  Africa  ;  the  Irrita- 
bility of  Africa  had  laid  its  hand  upon  him 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  set  his  foot  upon 
its  shore.  He  was  afraid  of  the  climate  for 
Jocelyn  ;  he  was  afraid  of  it  for  himself.  The 
happiness  that  comes  late  must  be  firmly  held 
to ;  nothing  must  be  forgotten  to  secure  ii, 
or  else  it  may  slip  between  the  fingers  at  the 
last  moment. 

Those  who  have  snatched  happiness  late 
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in  life  can  tell  of  a  thousand  details  carefully 
attended  to — a  whole  existence  laid  out  in 
preparation  for  it,  of  health  fostered,  small 
pleasures  relinquished,  days  carefully  spent. 

Jack  Meredith  was  nervously  apprehensive 
that  his  happiness  might  even  now  slip 
through  his  fingers.  Truly,  climatic  influence 
is  a  strange  and  wonderful  thing.  It  was 
Africa  that  had  done  this,  and  he  was 
conscious  of  it.  He  remembered  Victor  Dur- 
novo's  strange  outburst  on  their  first  meeting 
a  few  miles  below  Msala  on  the  Ogowe  river, 
and  the  remembrance  only  made  him  the 
more  anxious  that  Jocelyn  and  he  should 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  accursed  West 
Coast  for  ever. 

Before  they  went  to  bed  that  night  it  was 
all  arranged.  Jack  Meredith  had  carried  his 
point.    Maurice  and  Jocelyn  were  to  sail  with 
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him  for  England  by  the  first  boat.  Jocelyn 
and  he  compiled  a  telegram  to  be  sent  ofT 
first  thing  by  a  native  boat  to  St.  Paul  de 
Loanda.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  John  Mere- 
dith, London,  and  signed  'Meredith,  Loango/ 
The  text  of  it  was  : 

'  I  bring  Jocelyn  home  by  first  boat/ 

And  the  last  words,  like  the  first,  must  be 
of  an  old  man  in  London.  We  found  him  in 
the  midst  of  a  brilliant  assembly  ;  we  leave 
liim  alone.  We  leave  him  lying  stiffly  on  his 
solemn  four-post  bed,  with  his  keen,  proud 
face  turned  fearlessly  toward  his  Maker.  His 
lips  are  still  ;  they  wear  a  smile  which  even 
in  death  is  slightly  cynical.  On  the  table 
at  his  bedside  lies  a  submarine  telegram  from 
Africa.     It  is  unopened. 

THE    END 
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